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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XCIV. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
November has come and is show- 
ing us what we have made, now that 
nearly everything has been har- 
vested. 
WORK FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEM 
BER 


We should finish sowing oats, get 
the wheat land in good condition, 
and sow after the first good frost. 
Rutabagas can be pulled’ and 





banked or housed the last of the | 
month. Prepare pens for the pigs | 


as they are about ready to be finished 
for the smokehouse or market. In 
the apple region of the State this 


crop should be gathered and put in | 


shape for the coming winter. If 
you have not done so, decide at once 
if you have some cattle which ought 
to be disposed of, either for beef, 
milch cows or whatever use they can 
be put to. 

The nights are getting long now, 
and you have a nice time to read, 
so do not fail to get some good pa- 
pers. Nearly all of them will give 


you two months’ subscription if you | : ana: s 
| In view of these facts, it is surpris- 


will subscribe now. 
Chickens are very high 


now on | 


some of the markets, and if you wish | 
to sell before spring, now is your | 


time. 
the market, chicken prices will drop. 
A WORD TO THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

A great many children are now 
going to school; and we just want 
to talk to them a little. 
had_ considerable with 
boys and girls, having taught some 
and worked them on the farm and 
in other places. Now do not think 
we are going to tell you something 


experience 


Just as soon as pork comes on | 


We have | 


new, for we are not, but at the same | 


time we are going to point out some | 


things that you will find to be true 


five. 


matters not what your occupation is, 


Prepare to do business, for it 


word your notes and orders so that 
you can convey the ideas you de- 
How often do we see boys and 
girls turned down because they can 
not transact ordinary business! It 
is the head-work that counts; human 
labor is the cheapest thing in the 
world. But a well-trained mind is 
the highest-priced thing in the world. 
So learn how to work your head. It 
makes’ no difference whether you ex- 
pect to live on a farm or elsewhere, 
you need to know these things. A 


sire. 


business man judges the form of a 
letter more than the penmanship, so 
if you expect to succeed you must 
learn to do the little things well. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Local Co-operation. 


Mr. E. E. Miller, of Morristown, 
Tenn., an oceasional correspondent 
of The Progressive Farmer, writes 
the Epitomist as follows: 

The farmer seldom 
neighbor as his competitor, nor does 


regards his 
In- 
deed, it is likely that there is no 
class of people who take so much in- 


he often have oceasion to do so. 


terest in each other’s welfare, as do 
the farmers of a community, or 


whose interest are so closely related. 


ing how little co-operation there is 


among the farmers. It is only rea- 


sonable to consider that, if in a 
neighborhood, the farmers would 


combine in buying their supplies, 


selling their produce, laying out 


| plans for their future crops, assist- 


ing each other’s labors, and in set- 
tling all questions which are of in- 
terest to all or to the community as 
a whole, that the results would be 
beneficial. Co-operation is now a 
recognized principle of suecessful 
business Why 


enterprise. should 


| not the farmer make use of it as 


There are few 
loealities but that would be benefit- 


do other classes? 


| ed if the people would come together 
before you reach the age of twenty- | 


you will need to know how to make | 


a little ecaleulation. Now do not 
think that every person you meet 
ean tell you how much 5% pounds 
of meat will cost at 5% cents per 
pound. Can you tell 


how many 


eggs to carry to the store to get nine 
yards of dress goods at 8 1-3 cents | 


per yard, when eggs are worth 15 | 


cents per dozen? These are some of 
the little things you need to know. 


and consider, and act upon all mat- 
ters of general interest, and study 
and discuss methods of building up 
and promoting the welfare of the 
community. 





The farmers of Johnston County 
have made and harvested great crops 
Probably 


have our people experienced such a 


this year. never before 


wave of prosperity. It is not due, 


however, to any political party, but 


to the determined effort, hard labor, | 


and economical management of the 


Learn to write a plain hand, so that | people themselves.—Smithfield Her- 


your words can be understood. Then 


ald. 


| CHANGES IN EASTERN CAROLINA 
FARMING. 





Very Rapidly Have More Progressive 


and Profitable Methods Been Intro- | 


duced—Changes of Vast Importance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

“Unless there is a change, cotton- 
raising in this section has reached 
its limit. 
and tobacco later in the summer, will 
utilize all the available labor, so that 
no more ean be spared on the cotton 


Strawberries in the spring 


crop.’—Harry Farmer. 
What farm 
methods ean Harry Farmer, or any 


greater change in 


one else, desire than that which has 
taken place in Eastern North Caro- 


lina during the last few years? <As 
much cotton as ever is raised—per- 
haps more. More corn, oats and 


other grain is grown; and the hay 
erop, both grass and pea-vines, has 


Ten 


increased about 100 per cent. 


years ago there was very little ma- | 


chinery for saving hay in all East- 
To-day nearly 
has his 


ern North Carolina. 
every progressive farmer 


mower and horse-rake. 


IT think this a change of immense | 


It means that the farm- 
ers are raising their own stock feed, 


importance. 


and not buying so much Western 
And it follows that 
more 


grain and hay. 


they raise stock—improved 


stock, at that—and therefore they 


buy less Western meat. But the 


thing of most importance which this 


that the farmers 


their land by a rota- 


change shows is 
are improving 
tion of 
it down” 
eulture which the old all-eotton sys- 


crops instead of “running 


under the constant clean 
tem demanded. 

farmer 
may not stop there, nor has he stop- 
Tle" ean add 


growing and trucking to his list of 


Yet the Eastern Carolina 


ped there. tobacco- 


crops. The tobacco crop is now of 
about as much importanee in this 
section as the cotton erop; so is the 
trucking business, only perhaps still 
more important, and both are grow- 
ing rapidly. Under this plan it is 
necessary to employ help by the year 
and keep things moving every work- 
ing day in the year, instead of hiring 
one’s hands “till erops are laid by,” 
as formerly. If cotton is planted a 
few days later than the usual time 
of planting, it will not need to be 
worked till the strawberry crop is 
out of the way; and the tobaeco erop 
is usually harvested by the time cot- 
ton is ready to pick; so that the 
three crops do not materially con- 


| flict as to time of working and har- | 


| vesting. True there is some con- 





flict and hands are hard to get at 
times; but the fact that since this 
change our farmers usually have the 
with 
ought to eall back many laborers that 


eash which to pay for work, 
have gone away to Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, and also bring in many that 
are entirely new, and conditions will 
hardly get worse. 

But, the 
Farmer, quoted above, it seems there 


from lament of Harry 
are some folks who wish to change 
plant all 
proved land in eotton, to see how 
much we can raise. “It will be bet- 
sell all 


vesting machinery 


back again and our im- 


our nice har- 


and 


ter for us to 


turn our 
corn, grain and pea fields, likewise 
our strawberry and yegetable fields, 
Then all hands 
ean lay by crops and rest till ecot- 


into cotton culture. 


ton is ready to pick, and from the 
time it is picked till it is time to 

That’s the our 
and lived better 
Suppose we do over-do 


| plant again. 
daddies did, 


than we do. 


way 
the Vv 


the thing—raise too much—and the 
| price goes down to five cents again, 
i why then we ean mortgage our 
farms, and if .they are sold we ean 
isblame it to hard times, caused by 
the 


whichever may be in ofitice, and we 


Republicans or Democrats, 
can get revenge as well as bring 
back ‘prosperity’ by for 
‘*tother 

No; this is not what Harry Farm- 


voting 

side.” ” 

er wants to happen. I don’t believe 

' he that 
lament, though it reads very much 


intended paragraph as a 


like one. He was just observing the 
prospects for the cotton crop alone, 
and was not counting the two, maybe 
the 
farmer nas gets out of his tobacco, 


three or four or tive dollars 


strawberries, melons, cantaloupes, 


vegetables, hay, grain, hogs and 


eows and chickens, for every one dol- 


lar that he gets out of his cotton 
crop. Harry Farmer is probably 
quite satisfied with this “change” 


which has taken plaee, and which is 
still going on. 

This “change” is one of the things 
that the Atlantie Coast 
rich enough to enable it to 


made Line 
absorb 
two other great railway systems, as 
well as numerous small lines, within 
' only a few months, a thing unparal- 
leled in the annals of American rail- 
ways. 

An old nursery rhyme tells us all 
about how the “mighty ocean and the 
beauteous land” were made by “little 
drops of water and little grains of 
sand,” and now, behold, what a 
“mighty” railroad such an insignifi- 
eant little thing as a “change” can 
make! ROBT. S. TAYLOR. 
| Duplin Co., N. C. 
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‘¢ PROPAGATINC SCUPPERNONG 
GRAPES.”’ 





Prof. Massey Replies to Jack Johnson— 
Roots are Always the Product of 
Stems. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I have just noticed the article in 


your columns signed “Jack John- 


son.” I suppose this is a nom de 
plume, and that the writer was 
ashamed to sign his name to such 


nonsense. It is hardly worth while 
to with 
who supposes that crossing of varie- 


discuss these matters one 
ties is made by grafting or budding. 
If this was true all of the nursery- 
grown apple trees would be crabs, 
for they are all grafted on seedling 
crab apple roots. Cross breeding in 
plants is only done by crossing the 
flowers of one species on another 
which will be what is called hybridiz- 
ing, or crossing flowers of different 
varieties of the same species on those 
of another variety and growing from 
the seed thus produced new plants 


having partially the characters of | 


each parent. 

I would inform Mr. Johnson that 
roots product of 
root the 
plant is grafted on, the subsequent 


are always the 


stems, and that whatever 
growth is always whatever the top 
is, for the material growth is al- 
ways elaborated by the leaves. A 
piece of wild Bullace root will en- 
able the Secuppernong vine to make 
a larger growth in one season than 
it would without it, but all the roots 
formed thereafter will be true Scup- 


pernong roots just as the top is, for, 


the sap water that comes from the 
ground must be elaborated by the 
Seuppernong foliage and the top and 


root will then be Seuppernong and | 


nothing else. We commonly bud 
plums on peach roots, and if Mr. 


Johnson’s ideas were true we would 


| undertakes to correct one who has 


made a long life study of these 


things. The root of a plant used 
for a stock is simply something to 


aid the scion in its first growth, and 


| MISUNDERSTANDING CONCERNING | 


afterwards the stem makes its own 


roots, for all material to form roots 


must come from the leaves above, 
which are the laboratory of the plant 
for manufacturing material for 


growth both above and beneath the 
ground. We have one apple now 
grown which for over one thousand 
years or more, or from the time of 
the old Rmans, has been grafted on 
erab apple roots in Europe and in 
this country and it is the same apple 
to-day that it was when the old Ro- 
mans grew it along the Appian Way. 
According to Mr. Johnson it would 
by this time be nothing but a erab 
for uneounted millions of the Lady 
Apple, the highest-priced apple on 
our markets to-day, have been graft- 
ed on erab apple roots. 

W. F. 

Wake Co., N. C. 


MASSEY. 





One Need of the South. 
Editor Gilbert M. Tucker, of the 


VALUE OF ARTICHOKES. 
Something About Their Value as a 
Feeding Crop—How to Grow Them. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
According to the writer’s long ex- 
perience in growing and handling 
artichokes, the most serious mistake 
is to grow them on same land more 
than two years in succession. They 
need changing the same as do other 
crops. Many seed dealers who offer 
artichoke tubers for sale say that on- 
ly one planting is needed; that the 
artichoke being perennial will repro- 


| duce itself .year after year without 


Albany (N. Y.) Country Gentleman, | : 
| cultivated every year, same as pota- 


| toes, and it pays big to do so, when 


writing of his recent trip South, 
says: 

“Another erying need of the South 
—by no means peculiar to the South, 
but specially, even appallingly, appa- 
rent on the lines followed 


Farmers’ Congress visitors 


by 
is atten- 





tion to forestry. The present van- 


dalism is perfectly horrible. 


the | 


You see | 


| from ear windows, hour after hour, | 


have them half peach and half plum, | 


while we know that we get the same 
I can 
show him hundreds of Seuppernong 


variety of plum every time. 


vines bearing the purest of Seupper- 
nong grapes which were grafted on 
Bullace roots. 

Mr. Johnson says that in his way 
of planting few of the euttings will 
live. He a good 
hand at handling cuttings. Let him 
take off the cuttings late in the fall 
and tie them in bunches and bury 
them in the earth upside down till 
spring. 


eertainly not 


Is 


Then set them in the proper 
position and see how many more will 
root. But if he takes pieees of the 


Bullace roots about four inches long 


and makes a split in the middle of 


the root and through this inserts the 
end of the cutting after trimming it 
it, 
fail, but 


wedge-shaped and then set not 


one in a hundred will will 
make as large plants in one season 
as the cutting without the root will 


Mr. Allen Warren of Green- 
ville, Pitt County, 


in two. 
originated this 
plan, and Mr. Johnson can see there 
a vineyard of 
of 
bearing the same variety that 
grafted on them. 

I would 


Scuppernongs and 


others the same Vulpina elass 


was 


advise Mr. Johnnson to 


study plant life a little and know 
what he is talking about before he 


hundreds and hundreds of pine trees 
‘boxed’ for turpentine in a fashion 
very unnecessarily destructive to the 
trees, but a little quicker and easier 
than the more rational method. You 
stand in any one of seores of large 
sawmills watch the 


and great tree 


trunks coming in on a belt carrier in | 


rapid and endless suevession, tumb- 
ling right and left alternately to 
whirling saws which reduce them to 
boards in a twinkling; and the rapid 
disappearance of the forests grows 
in the mind into a prophecy of com- 
ing evil that should frighten the peo- 
ple of Georgia and Florida into tak- 
ing some effective action before it is 


too late—especially as forest growth 


is, for many reasons, of inestimable | 


value, agriculturally as well as eom- 
mercially, these States. Talk 
about killing the goose that laid the 
golden eggs! 


in 


These lumbermen and 


turpentiners are straining every 


nerve to annihilate the very breed.” 





The November Kverybody’s prints 
David Phillips’ estimate 
of the Democratic boss of New York, 
David B. Hill, which will be read 
with at this juncture. In 
a broad way Mr. Phillips deals with 
Hill’s career and details his strong 
and weak characteristics. Ife makes 
the point that while all the ether dis- 
tinguished American politicians have 
two 


Graham 


interest 


sides,—the publie and private 
side,—Mr. Hill has but one. Polities 
are sweetheart, wife and children to 


| him. 
i 





the trouble of replanting or cultiva- 
tion. True enough. So will most oth- 


they amount to? 


Artichokes when | 


chokes is also very greedily eaten by 


| horses, cattle, and sheep. 


Artichoke tubers are an excellent 
food for all kinds of stock and poul- 
try, and their great value as condi- 
tioners is fast becoming recognized. 
They are a splendid milk producing 
food for cows during late autumn 
and early spring, when green grass 
The 
choke tubers to his horses (all stock 
must learn to eat them) in connec- 
tion with sunflower seed, oats and 
corn, from October to His 
horses prefer the tubers to corn, or 
even oats. They help form a change 
of feed, clean the worms out of them, 
and keep them healthy, sleek and 


is searee. writer feeds arti- 


June. 


| fat. 
er crops grow volunteer, but what do | 


{ 


permitted to sprout up and grow | 


without cultivation, always grow so 
thickly together that they form an 
overabundance of tops, with but few 
and small tubers. In this condition 
they can be likened unto a sowed field 
of corn, which furnishes an abund- 
ance of fodder, but very little grain. 

To secure a large yield of tubers 
(and that is the main object in grow- 
ing them),they should be planted and 


the large yield of tubers is consid- 
ered, 

As freezing and thawing, while in 
the ground, does not in the least in- 
jure the tubers of artichokes, it is 
much the better plan to plant them 
in October or November. The writer 
euts the largest tubers to about three 
times the size of a quail egg, and 
plants them in three and one-half 
foot rows, with the tubers drilled 
about 18 inches apart, and covered 
with two or three inches of soil. They 
will then be in the ground to get an 
arly start in the spring, and through 
the means of an early start, will grow 
a strong stalk before the cut worm 
season begins. While if the plant- 
ing be delayed until the 
ground is often too wet to plow un- 
til late, and the often 
greatly injure the young plants be- 


spring, 
eut worms 


fore they get a good start, and in 
reality often make the 


tween a good crop and 


difference be- 
a failure. 

of the 
writer’s acquaintance, and who has 
made ¢ 


A wealthy hog raiser 
1 very valuable farm by rais- 
ing hogs for the pork market, says 
that he would not be without a large 
annual patch of tame artichokes, and 


that his herds have been entirely free | 


from hog diseases since they have 
been allowed to root to their hearts 
content in an artichoke patch. 
There is no doubt that very much 
of the mortality among hogs is di- 
rectly due to indigestion caused by 
an exclusive corn diet. Every wide- 
admit that 
growing pigs and fattening hogs do 
very much better and make a much 
better quality of bacon, when they 
have been fed on a mixed diet. Grass, 
shorts, pea meal, 


awake hog raiser will 


cow peas, sugar 
beets, mangel wurzels, ete., are all 
good healthy hog and stock feed. But 


artichokes are much the _ cheaper, 


| when the very large yield of tubers 
| is considered. 


{ 
i 


The foliage of arti- 


Artichokes should never be grown 
on swampy land, if a good yield of 


Well drained land 


tubers is desired. 


| under-laid with gravel near the sur- 


face is the ideal land for them, al- 
though they do well on any good eorn 
land. 


The Mammoth White French, 


| White Jerusalem, and Red Jerusalem 


varieties, are 
eultivation. 
State. Seed 


from almost 


the best for general 
They do well in every 
tubers can be obtained 
all reliable seedsmen. 

There is a long-standing prejudice 
with many farmers against the eul- 
tivation of the artichoke, and indeed 
many have good reasons for preju- 
As wild and tame 
rye, wild and tame lettuee, wild and 
tame parsnips, ete., so there are wild 
and tame artichokes. 


dice. there are 


Almost every 
vegetable and cereal cultivated and 


/ used as food for man or beast, has 


its namesake in a noxious, and oft- 
The wild 


artichoke is merely a bad weed, pro- 


times troublesome weed. 
dueing very few, small and tough in- 
nutritious about as 
hard to exterminate as is the Can- 
ada thistle. 
be very easily eradieated by sowing 


tubers, and is 


The tame artichoke may 


the patch to oats, or plowing under 
the growing plants when about two 
feet high. Why, “it’s as easy as roll- 
ing off a log.” 
Ai 
Piatt Co., Tl. 


C. SUFFERN. 





Ditching, Drainage, and Some Other 
Kindred Matters. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

It is better to prevent lands from 
washing into gullies, but if such is 
the case they should be stopped by 
throwing pine brush, (top upward), 
shavings, or eornstalks them, 
and if Bermuda-grass is already on 
the place, throw some of that in also. 
If trees are wanted, drop walnuts, 


into 


hickory-nuts, peeans, or other seeds 
among the 

All mountain should 
be kept in timber, grass, or small 
grain if possible, and every tillable 
acre should represent a great sponge, 
eapable of holding a quantity of wa- 
ter, and returning it when needed. 
Lowlands 


trash. 


or hillsides 


and 
springs near by or under hillsides (if 
good water preserve the springs for 


with elay subsoil, 


use) require ditching three feet 
deep, and_ tiles, brick, poles and 


| plank used for the surface or sur- 
| plus water to pass off rapidly into 
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the main or open channel. Cover 
those outlets leading from the 


plow over them 
(which should be as deep as fifteen 
inches), and to prevent the soil thus 
plowed from being swept off by the 


springs so as to 


The main 
channels should be straightened and 
dirt taken 


overflows or freshets. 
enlarged, and the 
earted off both 


dams or breakwaters 


out, | 
make 
hills, 
every few hundred yards, so as to 
prevent the from 
washing the rich soil off into the 
larger streams and ocean. The wings 
or dams may be strengthened by 
logs or plank fastened, and dirt 
thrown above and below them. And 
if needed, in order to have a suffi- 
ciency, eut ditches on either or both 
sides of the timbers to the hills, so 
them well. Plant wil- 
the will 
make the embankments permanent, 
and their limbs or branches eut off 
to make of. The plowed 
land thus protected will be enriched 
every overflow by the rich soil washed 
from above. 

The main channel should be suf- 
ficiently straight, deep, and wide to 


to 
the 


on sides 


to 


rapid overflow 


as to cover 


lows on top; roots 


soon 


baskets 


sarry the water of an ordinary rain, 
and that of an extraordinary rain or 
freshet should be kept back as eddy 
water on both sides to prevent fresh- 
The 
‘mud or settlings would add greatly 
to the fertility of the lowlands, thus 


ets in larger streams below. 


increasing the hay or other erops, 
It is said 
that China transports much of her 
products to market in small boats 
through eanals as well as on rivers, 


and navigation secured. 


and many boats are used as the only 
dwellings or homes for families to 
live in. 
Thus the hay erop might be won- 
derfully State, 


which would insure stock-raising as 


inereased in our 
a business with greater profits, less 


labor, and the gradual eash value of 


the farms, and put meats, butter, 
cheese, wool, and many other, ecom- 
forts at reasonable prices. Sheep 


being the most profitable stock when 


properly cared for, greater atten- 


tion should be given them, as they 


will mow their own forage, grind 
their own grain, and select their 
most wholesome food if permitted 


to do so, lie down, chew their euds, 
and grow fat. 

A good farmer will husband his 
resourees, recuperate his lands, take 
eare of his implements, stock and 


buildings, employ the best labor, and 


pay remunerative priees for the 
same. The Germans are perhaps the 
best farmers in the world. If they 
could afford to ree'aim a part of 


the bed of the stlantie Ocean by 
diking out the water, we 
to reclaim our ereek and branch 
bottoms by dikes similar to the em- 
bankments of railroads where they 
cross streams, and improving the 
channels above and below. By hon- 
est toil, sobriety and frugality the 
American farmers should be the most 
contented, prosperous and happy 
people in society, and consequently 
the most useful. All these important 
matters are accomplished by indi- 
vidual effort. 
JOHN F. FOARD. 

Tredell Co., N. C. 


ean afford | 


LIVE STOC 





CATTLE TICKS AND TEXAS FEVER. 


State Veterinarian Butler on the Reme- 
dies Proposed by Prof. H. H. Wil- 
liams. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I am just in receipt of your note 
asking that I give your readers my 
opinion of the letter from Mr. H. H. 
Williams on the cattle tick, pub- 
lished in your issue of October 7th. 

There is considerable good sense 
and much truth in Mr. Williams’ let- 
ter, but I fear he makes the mis- 
take, so common to those not accus- | 
tomed to dealing with such subjects, 
of drawing too positive conclusions 
from a limited number of experi- | 
ments and observations. 

That kerosene, or any other grease, 
is a good remedy for clearing cattle 


of ticks has been known for years, 
and it has also been known that sul- 
phur externally and internally would 
aid materially, but one application 
of kerosene emulsion and sulphur can 
not be depended on to*clean cattle, 
unless the emulsion is so strong as 
to take off the hair and otherwise in- 
jure the skin. It is true that a tick 
will not live if covered with any sort 
of grease, because the grease will 
close the breathing pores on the body 
of the tick and cause him to smother, 
but an ordinary application of grease 
ean not be depended upon to cover 
every part of every tick, and it is, 
moreover, not good for the cow if 
she be kept thoroughly greased eon- 
‘tinuously for months, as is neces- 
the ticks 
pasture while the cattle are allowed 
Thousands of dol- 


sary to exterminate in a 
to run upon it. 
lars have been spent by the Federal 
government and private individuals 
in efforts to obtain an application or 
that would kill all the ticks 
on an animal at one application with- 


‘Sdip” 


out injury to the animal, but so far 
found, although 
Mr. Williams’ kerosene emulsion and 


nothing has been 
sulphur have had numerous trials. 


The extermination of the cattle 


tick is a very simple matter, but of | 


all the methods used by the writer 
tick work, 
those which involve applications to 


in our extermination 
the animals have been found most 
costly, difficult and ineffectual. The 
practicability of the “starving” 
methods has been demonstrated be- 
yond question, and they have proved 


preferable as well as much more 
suceessful. 
For a further diseussion of this 


matter I refer your readers to my 
artiele on “IIow to Exterminate the 
Cattle Tick,” last Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

As to the treatment for Texas fe- 
ver suggested by Mr. Williams, we 
fear he has again formed conclusions 


in week’s 


on insufticient data or experience. 
Epsom salts as a purgative, in the 
earliest stages, with quinine and hy- 
posulphite of soda, and followed by 
such tonics as sulphate of iron and 
nux vomiea after the fever has sub- 
sided, is perhaps as good treatment 
as any, but no medicine can reason- 
ably be expected to cure a disease 


in which two-thirds of the blood | 


(corpuseles) are destroyed within 
three days, as frequently happens in 


The of the 


disease is too rapid to allow of medi- 


Texas fever. progress 


cines proving effectual, and I would 
especially warn Progressive Farmer 


readers against attempting to deal 
with the Texas fever problem in 


any other way than by the extermina- 


tion of the eattle tick, which is 
neither a difficult nor expensive 
method. 


TALL BULLER, 
State Veterinarian. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


BEEF RAISING. 








A Profitable Industry that Should be | 


Developed in the South. 


There is no question before the 
Southern that 
earefully considered as the produe- 
tion of beet. if the 
present prices of beef and the prom- 


farmer is being so 


One wonders 


ising outlook for beef production in 
the middle South is due to perma- 
nent causes or are they based upon 
transitory conditions? It 
able that the corn shortage of 1901 
of nearly one-half the usual produc- 
tion has aided the natural tendeney 
to enhance prices of beef, and that 
a return to normal crops will have 
a modifying influence on prices of 
meat products. The basie cause of 
the present unsatisfactory prices of 
meats is found in a constantly de- 


| in and the beef type went out. 
| great strides the West passed us in 


| is printed in the following: 


area has been absorbed and its beef 
produffiction is on a heavy decline; 
third, the corn-growing area of the 
West found beef production under 
past rates unremunerative and re- 
duced its herds; fourth, world-wide 
of gold 


ratcs of new 


economie forees—increase 
per capita, decline in 
lands, increased ratio of urban popu- 
lation and the general rise of pur- 
chasing power—tend to a rise in all 
farm products. When the free ranges 
poured upon us their first and fullest 
products, beef, mutton and wool pro- 
duction in the South became disecour- 
The butter type of cow came 


In 


aged. 


the art of breeding and feeding for 
butter. 

The moral for Southern farmers 
4) 
Sue- 


cessful beef production in the South 


more in- 
better 


must rest upon: First, a 


tensive agriculture; second, 


' bred steers—the good steer; third, 


is prob- | 


creasing ratio of meat animals to 
population. From 1892, when the 
number of meat animals in the 


United States reached high mark, 


there has been a steady decrease in | 


the total number raised for 
shambles—in round numbers, 

133,000,000 in 1892 to 104,000,000 fn 
1899. The great live-stock markets 
have shown this year, despite the al- 
lurement of exceedingly high prices 


($8.40 per 100 pounds live weight 


in Chieago), a marked decrease in 


receipts over last year and over pre- 


eeding years for nearly a decade. | 


The constant rise in prices from 
$14.06 per head for eattle in 1895 
to $22.79 in 1899, failed to induce an 
inerease in numbers, or even to check 
the phenomenal decrease of stock. 
When the ranges became occupied 
in full a great increase of range-fed 
eattle in Eastern markets occurred. 
Prices went down to rates impossible 
to duplicate by Southern feeders a 
a profit. At last the readjustment 
of eattle to range eapacity is prac- 
tically of 
greatly redueed numbers in the face 


complete, upon a_ basis 
of rapidly increasing population, and 
a constant absorption to range area 
The 


production on 


farms. as 
to beef 


farms has passed into history. 


into tillage range 


a menace 
It is possible to grow as much 
beef per acre in the South, at as 
good profit to one who produces the 
west- 
that 


as is 


feel 


food consumed, 


We 


grown 


ward. may assured 


the higher range of prices is to pre- 
vail for these reasons: First, popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing while beef 
production is on a heavy decline; 
| ground; second, the vast free range 


the | 
from | 


better fed steers—early maturity; 
fourth, better pastures. Good paas- 
tures and the richer and more varied 


foods of a tillage rotation are pre- 


requisites to the successful intro- 
duetion of the good steer and his 


Without 
steer, early matured, profitable beef 


early maturity. the good 
raising in the South is utterly hope- 
A good steer must have form, 
and broad the 
thighs, thick through the crops or 
behind the fore shoulders, broad 
across the loins, well-sprung ribs and 


less. 


in twist or 


deep 


straight, round barrel. A dairy type 


of steer will not sell within one to 
three cents as much perpound as 
three cents as much per pound as 


one factor of supreme importance in 
Steers in the South 
should be in their prime at from 20 
to 2+ The good of 
steer can be sold at full marketerates 


beef production. 


months. type 
at less weight, and therefore in less 
In feed- 
the 
ration required for maintenanee, it 


time than the poor type. 
ing the heavy percentage of 
is imperative that there shall be con- 
tinuous growth from start to finish. 


I am not friendly to heavy grain 
feeding, but rather to continuous 


| grain feeding from birth to slaugh- 
ter. 
The of the 


South is that of crop growing, stock 


business farming in 
feeding being a method of acquiring 
the manure to feed the erops. I am 


eonfident that the good breeder and 


feeder will plant food for  erop 
growth cheaper by beef produetion 


than in the form of purchased fer- 
T hold that at current rate: 
best 


tilizers. 
the 
slightly reduced 


beef, or even for 
mn to 2 
pounds weight properly bred and fed, 


fi 0 


rate, U 


beef-making will afford a fair mar- 
ket for our erops, and the good steer 
may become a competitor of other 
live stoeck.—Dr. Charles W. Burkett, 
Edueation for Oc- 


in Agricultural 


tober. 





The very people who ought to have 
the best milk and butter, really have 
the worst. Do we allude to farmers? 
Well, that is just the size and shape 
of it. Some don’t know how and 
some know how, but do not do how. 
Hence the truth of the allegation. 
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‘GENERAL NEWS 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


A census bulletin on illiteracy 
among white-children shows a great- 
ter percentage among those of na- 
tive-born parents than those of for- 
eign-born parents. 

Dr. Finlay, chief sanitary offieer, 
says in his September report that 
not a single ease of yellow fever or- 
iginated in Havana. This has never 
occurred before in thirty years. 

The State 


of Kentucky has forwarded to the 


Railroad Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission a 
formal complaint against the alleged 
eonsolidation of railroad lines’ in 
Kentucky. 

Forty-one out of forty-three pro- 
of affirma- 
tively answered a query sent from 
New York as to the advisability of a 
reduction or repeal of import duties 


fessors economies have 


on trust-made articles. 

-. P. Morgan & Co., during the 
present year, are estimated to have 
received $42,190,000 in profits for en- 
The 
greatest profit was in promoting the 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
this is put at $20,340,000. Several 
combinations are yet to heard 


gineering great combinations. 


be 
from. 

The grand jury at St. Louis has 
indicted Edward Butler the 
charge of paying to Delegate Kelley 
a bribe of $47,500 for members of the 
House of Delegates who put through 
the ten-year lighting bill in 1899. In 
the list of witnesses are the names of 


on 


six members of the alleged boodle 
combine. 

Secretary Root last week issued an 
order for a further reduction of the 
enlisted strength of the army to 59,- 
866 men. Last July an order was is- 
sued for a reduction of the enlisted 
100,000, the 
66,711. The reduction 


men will be gradual, being 


foree from maximum 
strength, to 
to 59,866 
dependent upon the casualties in 
which are included expiration of en- 
listments. A separate order was is- 
Root directing 
that the Porto Rican regiment be al- 


so reduced from 85 to 55 men in each 


sued by Secretary 


company. 

One by one Senator Morgan’s fond 
hopes of ever having the Nicaragua 
route substituted for that of Panama 
are fading. Tle had great confidence 
that a clear title could not be estab- 
lished by the Canal Com- 
pany, its rights to the 
United for $40,000,000, 
that ditchway 
would have to be reverted to. But 


decision 


Panama 
which sells 
States and 


therefore his pet 


Attorney General Knox’s 
that the title of the French owners 
of the Panama eanal is good leaves 
no obstacle in the way of proceeding 
with the plans for purchase.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 

There is much actual regret in 
Washington over the recall of Chi- 
nese Minister Wu, which takes effect 
immediately. Mr. Wu has been a 


great favorite in diplomatic and offi- 


cial circles. 
ally and has always contributed more 
than his share to the lighter enjoy- 
To the 
newspaper men he has been uniform- 
ly courteous and all will regret his 
departure. 


ment of every social affair. 


IIe has been appointed 
Minister of Commerce, and will be 
charged with the important duty of 
the 
treaties with foreign nations, a duty 


negotiating new commercial 
for which his long experience in this 
country has peculiarly fitted him. 
When the result of the 
elections was known there was a gen- 
eral belief that a majority favorable 
to the sale of the Danish West India 


He has entertained roy- | 


correspondent, “but with the stock- 
ade living quarters gone, and the al- 
most impossible task of securing 
boardinghouses confronting them,the 
imported non-unionists have packed 
up and left.” In some places, where 
the non-unionists remain, the strik- 
ers are refusing to return to work. 
Much sympathy had been expressed 
for the pumpmen, 
whose places were practically all fill- 


engineers and 


ed by non-unionists. The miners felt 


| that they ought to stand by these en- 


Danish | 


islands to the United States had been | 


The lower House in 
favor of the sale, and it was thought 


eleeted. was 
a small majority of members of the 
Landsthing would also vote for the 
ratifieation of the treaty. For some 
time the question has been under dis- 
The 


week and it resulted in a tie. 


eussion. vote was 


This 


taken last | 


will end the matter at least until an- | 


other Danish election. 


| 
An interesting announcement has | 


| just been made by General Corbin. 


It is to the effect that General Young | 


will sueceed General Miles when the 
latter retires by age limitation next 
August. General Young, however, 
will be retired by age limitation in 
January, 1904, and his sueceessor is 
not announeed. Among army offi- 
eers the belief is current that Gen- 
eral Corbin will be the next General 
Commanding, but it is known that 


Seeretary Root hopes before then to 


have the position abolished and a! 


.general staff substituted. 


In printing a fine full-page por- 
trait of Mr. J. W. Folk, the St. Louis 
Cireuit Attorney, who has brought 
about the exposure of bribery in St. 
Louis and the conviction of bribe- 
givers and bribe-takers; the Outlook 
remarks: 
been the central figure in the most 
remarkable prosecution of politica) 
knavery since that of the 
ting in the early seventies. 


This 


“For nearly a year he has | 


Tweed | 


prosecution has resulted in the con- | 


viction, not only of bribe-takers, but 
of bribe-givers, and has brought home 
to the rich and influential classes of 
St. Louis the extent to which the re- 
sponsibility civic 


for corruption 


rests upon them. Mr. Folk was nom- 
inated for his present office against 
his protest, but, having been elected, 
has discharged its duties against still 


stronger protests from party leaders | 


Demo- 
cratic corruptionists, as well as Re- 


who put him in nomination. 


publican, have been prosecuted with- 
ut fear or favor.” 





Fate of the Non-Union Miners. 


The non-union miner, whose rights 
have been feelingly discussed in the 
daily press, whose “right to work” 
has been the principle for which the 
operators said they were battling, and 
who is to figure largely in the diseus- 
the 


commission, is 


strike 
fast 


sions before arbitration 


disappearing 


from the anthracite region, the dis- | 


patches say. The companies have 


| not dismissed them, says a Scranton 


gineers and pumpmen, while the 
operators were said to feel that they 
ought to stand by the non-unionists, 
who had saved the mines from being 
flooded. But 
emigrating and the strikers are get- 
ting their old places. This news of 
the hegira of non-unionists followed 
a dispatch that filled a column in the 
morning paper of Thursday of last 


the non-unionists are 


week with stories of assault, dyna- 
miting, and intimidation aimed at 
Di- 


the non-union men.—Literary 


gest. 





THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


President Roosevelt Designates Novem- 
ber 27 as the Day for Festivity and 
the Returning of Thanks. 

October 30.—Presi- 

dent Roosevelt yesterday issued his 

proclamation designating Thursday. 

November 27th, as a day of thanks- 


Washington, 


giving. The proclamation is as fol- 
lows: 

“According to the yearly custom of 
our people, it falls upon the Presi- 
dent at this season to appoint a day 
of festivity and thanksgiving to God. 
Over a century and a quarter has 
passed since this country took its 
place among the nations of the earth, 
and during that time we have had. 
on the whole, more to be thankful for 
than has fallen to the lot of any oth- 
er people. Generation after genera- 
tion has grown to manhood and pass- 
ed away. Each has had to bear its 
its 
special erisis, and each has known 


peculiar burdens, each to face 


years of grim trial, when the country 


Mr. Carnegie at St. Andrew’s. 
Last week was notable in the aca- 
demic world for a series of speeches 
singularly free from the usual con- 


| ventionalities of such occasions, and 


| 
| 





was menaced by malice domestic or | 


foreign levy, when the hand of the | 


Lord was heavy upon it in drouth or | 


pestilence, when in bodily distress 
and anguish of soul it paid the pen- 


alty of folly and a froward heart. 


“Nevertheless, deeade by deeade, | 
| we have struggled onward and up- | 
stone in Great Britain will be ex- 


ward; we now abundantly enjoy ma- 
terial well-being, and under the favor 
of the Most High we are striving 
earnestly to achicve moral and spirit- 
ual uplifting. The year that has just 
closed has been one of peace and of 
overflowing plenty. For this we ren- 
der heartfelt and solemn thanks to 
the Giver of Good; and we seck to 
praise IHlim not by words only, but by 
deeds, by the way in which we do our 
duty to ourselves and to our fellow 
men. 

“Now, therefore, I, Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate as a day 
of general thanksgiving, Thursday, 
the 27th of the coming November, 
and do recommend that throughout 
the land the people cease from their 
ordinary occupations and in_ their 
| several homes and places of worship 
| render thanks unto Almighty God for 


| the manifold blessings of the past | 


year.” 





singularly forceful and vital. Mr. 
Carnegie’s address on the occasion 
of his installation as Rector of St. 
Andrew’s University was not only 
strong in statistical statement of the 
recent industrial growth of different 
nations and as a presentation of the 
present condition of the different 
countries in the economical competi- 
tion of the last ten years, but was 
also an eloquent plea for internation- 
al peace, which Mr. Carnegie has 
greatly at heart. The address is sig- 
nificant of the striking changes of 
the last two decades. A Scotchman 
speaking at a Seotch university, but 
pre-eminently an American, who has 
one of the 
greatest fortunes in history, a busi- 
ness man. installed as Rector of an 
ancient university—these were novel 
and significant features of an aca- 
Mr. Carnegie spoke 
to a European audience as a citizen 


made in this country 


demic oceasion. 


of the world, holding a position as 
a great philanthropist which enables 
him to take the attitude of a friend 
and speak with the frankness of a 
friend. He declared that it was im- 
possible for Great Britain, by reason 
of her size, to rival sueeessfully the 
productive eountries of the magni- 
tude of America, Germany, and Rus- 
sia; that neither Canada nor Aus- 
tralia gives promise of much increase 
in population or industrialism, and 
that all thought of the material as- 
cendeney, even with the Empire must 


be abandoned. America produces 
more steel than all the rest of the 
world; in the production of iron, 


eoal, and textiles she has the lead: 
three-quarters of the world’s cotton 
is produced here, and the value of 
her manufactures is treble that of 
Great Britain. Germany threatens 
to push Great Britain from even the 
second place; France is not likely to 
inerease her trade, and remains a na- 
tion of the first rank only because of 
the virtue and frugality of her peo- 
ple. Invasions of Europe by Ameri- 
can manufacturers are not to be ap- 
prehended, beeause America uses 96 
per cent of her own manufactures. 
Mr. Carnegie called attention to the 
fact that within a quarter of a cen- 
tury the supply of Cleveland iron- 


hausted, and that the Cumberland 
supply is already nearly exhausted; 
which means dearer iron and steel. 
Ile made an appeal to Emperor Wil- 
liam to use his influence towards the 
creation of the United States of Eu- 
rope as a political and industrial 
union, declaring that this was the 
only way in which American com- 
mercial invasions could be suecess- 
fully resisted. One Emperor having 
taken the first step towards the peace 
of the world in the Hague Confer- 
ence, the other Emperor, he said, 
may some day play u great part on 
the stage of Europe by freeing the 
world from-the paralyzing fear of 
war. Unless internal peace ean be 
secured in Europe, the American 
Union, soon to embrace two hundred 
millions of the English-speaking 
race, would supply most of the 
world’s wants.—New York Outlook, 
November Ist. 
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FROM CURRITUC 


TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Hon. R. A. Doughton, of Alle- 
ghany County, has resigned as a 
member of the State Board of Elec- 
tions, and the Governor has appoint- 
ed Mr. J. R. Lewellyn, of Dobson, in 
his stead. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The Congressional Republican Com- 
mittee of this district met here last 
night, but made no nomination, nor 
did it endorse John W. Atwater, the 
Independent candidate. 

High Point Enterprise: Twenty- 
seven furniture manufacturers met 
here last Friday for the purpose of 
discussing matters of interest to the 
trade. It resulted in the organiza- 
tion of a State Association, the ob- 
ject of which is to act in unity on all 
matters pertaining to the furniture 
bringing 


manufacturing business, 


about a uniformity. 

Landmark: Major Graham Daves, 
of New Bern, died in Asheville Mon- 
day morning and his remains were 
taken to New Bern for burial. Ma- 
jor Daves was a prominent citizen of 
the State and was widely known a 
of attain- 
Te was seeretary to the late 


n 


a gentleman scholarly 
ments. 
¢rovernor Ellis and at the outbreak 
of the war entered the Confederate 
army, where he attained distinction. 

Statesville 


Landmark: Speaking 


of the Senatorial situation—and this | 


is only a guess from general appear- 
ances—it looks like Hon. Lee 
Overman is in the lead, with C. B. 
Watson second. By the same process 


of reasoning it would seem _ that 
Craig’s campaign with Pritchard 
damaged Craig’s chances. Certainly 


S. | 


it does not seem to have helped him. | 


But—we will know more about it 


next January. 

Charlotte Ob- 
server: The official approval of the 
Old North State’s inland waterway 
project, mention of which was made 


Washington Cor. 


in last night’s dispatches, means that 
the $5;000 appropriated in Congress- 
man Small’s bill is made immediate- 
ly available for a detailed survey. In 
the preliminary survey, which was 
yesterday reported to the’ Secretary 
of War, the estimate was made that 
the proposed waterway would cost 
$7,000,000. 
elsewhere at present, but it is pre- 
sumed that they will give their at- 
tention to this survey in a few weeks. 


Engineers are engaged 


An assistant 
secretary of the Forestry Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, United States 
Government, is spending the season 
in the region of East Tennessee and 
Western North Carolina, which it is 
proposed to include in the Appala- 
chian Park Forest Reserve. It is 
understood he will secure informa- 
tion as to titles the amount of land 
in reservation now being worked for 


Murphy Democrat: 


its timber, and other resources, ete. 
A number of lumber companies are 
now operating in this territory, and 


it might be that should any of these 


hold 
of the 
park plan, if it is passed by the next 


and 
against the consummation 


prefer not to sell 


Congress, the government might con- 
demn the property and pay the pres- 
which the 
It is understood, 


ent owners the price at 
property is valued. 
on the contrary, that the policy of 


the Department of Agriculture will 


not be to intimidate the lumber in- 
dustry, but that permission will like- 
ly be given for the removal of such 
timber as will be suitable for com- 
mercial purposes, though the quanti- 


ty may be limited. 





he Presbyterian Synod. 
At the meeting of the Presbyterian 
Synod, in Winston last week, a new 
established—to 


known as King’s Mountain Presby- 


Presbytery was be 
tery—the territory being cut off from 


Mecklenburg Presbytery. The new 


Presbytery is composed of the coun- | 
Lincoln | 


ties of Gaston, Cleveland, 
and Rutherford. 

The statistical report read to the 
179 
churches, 3 licentiates, 64 candidates 


for 


eants; 


Synod showed ministers, 


the ministry, 85,487 communi- 
funds $244,000; 
churches organized; members added 


raised 
on examination 1,483, on certificate 
1178; foreign missionaries 7; vacant 
churehes 40; average salary of pas- 
tors $627: eounties without churches 
fourteen. 

Mr. J. C. Steele, of Statesville, was 
eleeted a regent of the Barium Or- 
phan’s TfTome, to fill out the unex- 
pired term of S. C. Rankin, deceased. 

tev. C. G. Vardell, of Red 
Springs, was Moderator of the Syn- 
The next meeting will be held in 
Wilmington. 


od. 





Exchange. 





New Trial of the Gattis-Kilgo Case. 

There is to be another new trial in 
the Gattis vs. Kileo damage suit. 

The Supreme Court yesterday af- 
ternoon handed down an_ opinion 
granting a new trial on the ground 
of the of evidence. 


That is, the court holds that it was 


admissibility 


not the proper practice for the court | 


to 
whieh exeeption was made to go to 


the jury, 


below to have allowed evidence 


remain with them several 


days, some of it until arguments 
were closed, and then withdraw it 


from the jury. It was, the Supreme 
Court holds, obliged to have biased 
the minds of the jury, even though it 
was Withdrawn. 

As is well known to Post readers, 
the first trial of this ease, which is a 
suit Rev. “fa: 
President Jno. C. Kilgo and Trus- 
tees B. N. Duke and W. R. Odell of 


Trinity College for alleged damage 
| vy Colle; f lleged d g 


by Gattis against 


to character and business by reason 
of publications made by the trustees 
in the Clark-Kilgo controversy, re- 
sulted in a $20,000 
the And 


the seeond trial, from which the ap- 


verdict for 


against three defendants. 
peal just passed on came up, resulted 
in a verdict for $15,000 against Dr. 
Kilgo and Mr. Duke. 
The Supreme Court is unanimous 
the 
written by Justice Montgomery. Jus- 
tice Clark did not, of course, sit in 
the case. 


in present opinion, which was 


out | 


, allowed appropriation. 


389 | 


10 | 


Rural School Libraries. 


The Observer correspondent had 
an interesting chat to-day with State 
Superintendent Joyner regarding the 
rural libraries. He 
North Carolina is the first State in 
Tt will no 
legislators 


school says 
the South to have these. 
doubt gratify the 
voted for the bill giving $5,000 out 


who 


of the publie school fund for the two 
1901-1902, to know 
libraries 


years what a 


great success these are. 
Durham was the first county to have 
them. Four years ago it established 
two by subseription. Then two years 
ago it got the six for which the State 
Along came 
big-hearted Julian S. Carr and offer- 
ed $10 for each school in the district 
not thus covered. In a few weeks 25 
libraries were provided, and in less 
than 


each of the 35 white districts. 


one in 
The 
State has in all given $60, the eounty 
$350, Julian S. Carr $290, the re- 
mainder being raised by private sub- 


six months there was 


seriptions. There are 4,733 volumes 


in these libraries and they cost over 


| $1,100. The largest number of books 
read by any one pupil was 67, and 327 


pupils read over 10, while 1,000 were 
read by 1,000 persons outside of the 
schools. Only three books were lost 
and these were replaced.  Scholar- 
ship is greatly aided by the libraries, 
says the County Superintendent of 
this to 
Superintendent Joyner. They have 


Durham, who makes report 
ereated a demand for all kinds of 
good literature. They are a 
inspiration. The State 
tendent is delighted with this report, 
Tle that 


Georgia is taking up the matter of 


true 
Superin- 
the first ever made. says 
establishing these libraries, but in 
that State there is no special appro- 
priation, the movement being purely 
In this State the plam 
The old libraries will be 
maintained, new ones will be created. 
The State Literary and Historical 
drafted the bill 


for the libraries, can always be sin- 


voluntary. 
will grow. 


Association, which 


eerely proud of its work.—Raleigh 
Cor. Charlotte Observer. 





Farming Notes. 


Rockingham Headlight : Our 
farmers are getting ready for sowing 
small grain. We learn that large 
quantities will be sown. 

Salisbury Sun: The farmers be- 
lieve that Rowan will have a_ big 


wheat crop next year with anything 
like a favorable season and already 
more wheat has been put in than 
probably ever before in the history 
of the county. 

Mr. 


this 


Lenoir Topic: Jos. Sharp 


raised six crops year on one 


piece of land. This land was put in 
rye, mowed early and afterward put 
out again making a good crop; then 
a crop of corn was planted with po- 
tatoes between the rows which made 
a crop of corn, another of potatoes 
fodder, 


stalks were then also utilized. 


and another of the eorn 


How's 
that for intensive farming? 


Charlotte Observer: The receipts 


of cotton at the city platform since 
the opening of the present season, 


amount to 10,627 bales. The receipts 
yesterday were 888 bales, and the 
On the same day last 
203 bales at 7.52. 
There is a growing 


minds of Charlotte 


best was 8.16. 


year there were 
suspicion in the 
cotton men that 
this year’s crop in Mecklenburg will 
considerably in excess of 


The 


fine weather of the past few weeks 


pan out 


last year’s crop in the county. 


has “made” cotton at a rate that was 


not dreamed of the latter part of 
September. 

Laurinburg Exchange: We are re- 
quested to say that a meeting will be 
held in Field’s Tfall, Laurinburg, on 
8th, at 10 


o'clock a. m., and that all the citizens 


Saturday, November 


who are interested in tobaceo rais- 


ing mm Seotland County are urgently 
We ecarn- 


estly hope that this meeting will be 


requested to be present. 
largely attended. This step, if prop- 
erly carried out, means much for our 
farmer friends, which, of course, will 
benefit our town and county. 





Registration Notes. 


Chairman 
Armistead Jones says that all the re- 


Demoecratie County 


in; 


turns of Wake registration are 
6,280 ) 


and that whites and 586 ne- 


groes have registered. Ile says more 
negroes registered here than in oth- 
er counties, as the law was liberally 
eonstrued. 

In Seotland County 
1,180 white voters. 


there are 
The total regis- 
tration this year is 1,107 whites and 
one colore d. And this one vote was 
all that applied for registration from 
the eolored race. 

The registration in Catawba Coun- 
ty for the coming election shows 
more than thirty-six hundred names, 
all whites except possibly three or 
four About five hundred 
negroes failed to get on the books. 


negroes. 


Many of these did not apply, while a 
few made determined efforts to read 
and write sections of the Constitu- 


tion. 

New Bern special to News and Ob- 
server: The registration for Cra- 
ven County is complete. Over 95 


per cent of the white people having 
registered. Very few negroes in this 
county made any attempt to register, 
and for the most part they take no 
Most 
of the negroes that have registered 
will vote the Democratic ticket. 


interest in the eleetion at all. 


the 
best information we can obtain there 


Washington Gazette: From 
are not 150 negroes registered in the 


In the Third Ward, 


this city, where heretofore there has 


entire county. 


been about 250 colored votes east, 
only torty have registered. There 


are 87 whites registered in this ward. 
Reports indieate a full registration 


of the white voters of the county. 


Chatham Record: The last census 


(in 1900) showed that there were 


then 1,551 eolored voters in Chatham 


County. Out of that number less 
than fifty have registered for the 
next eleetion, In this township 


about 200 are usually registered, but 


now only three are registered and all 
of them under the “grandfather 
clause,” being descendants of old free 


negroes. 
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‘THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Conquered Banner.* 

(The Confederate Flag.) 

Furl that banner, for ’tis weary, 

Round its staff ‘tis drooping dreary ; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 

And there’s not a sword to save it, 

And there’s not one left to lave it, 

In the blood which heroes gave it, 

And its foes now seorn and brave it. 
Fold it, hide it—let it rest. 


Take that banner down, ’tis tattered, 

Broken is its staff and shattered, 

And the valiant hosts are scattered 
Over whom it floated high. 

Oh! ’tis hard for us to fold it, 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it, 

Hard that those who onee unrolled it, 
Now must fold it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner, furl it sadly! 

Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 
Swore it should forever wave— 

Swore that foeman’s sword should 

never 

Hearts entwined like theirs dissever, 

Till that flag should float forever 
O’er their freedom or their grave. 


Furl it, for the hands that grasped it. 

And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying now. 

And that banner—it is trailing, 

While around it sounds the wailing 
Of a people in their woe. 


For though eonquered, they adore it, 
Love the ecold,dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it, 
But oh! wildly they deplore it, 

Now to furl and fold it so. 


Furl that banner! True ’tis gory, 

Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ’twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust. 

For its fame, on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages— 
Furl its folds, for now we must. 


Furl that banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 

For its people’s hopes are fled. 

—Father Abram Ryan. 





WOMEN OF THE SOUTH. 


Their Devotion a Stronger Bulwark to 
the Confederacy Than All of Its Ma- 
terial Resources. 

William 

the Atlantic Monthly with 

effect 


the Confederacy. 


Mr. Brown dis- 


ClISSeS 


Garrott 
in 


ot 
cil 


illuminating the resources of 
[Ie bases his opin- 
ions largely upon two recently pub- 
lished works—one dealing with the 
financial and industrial history of the 
South were finer far than anything 
limited to a history of the Confed- 
Per- 
haps that is why Mr. Brown expresses 
the feeling that “t the 
South were fined far than anything 


yrs 


rate Treasury Department. 


he armies of 


they defended—that the wonderful 
gray shell was of greater worth than 


all it held.” 


the midst of his dealing with mate- 


For Mr. Brown has, in 
rial things—with corn, bacon, cotton 
and finanees—practically disregard- 
IIe has lost sight of the 
one great resource of the Confeder- 

Southern [e 
seantily notes, to be sure, that when 


ed the tiner. 


aey—the women. 


the South eame to be in extremis 
women offered the very hair of their 
heads to be sold abroad for arms. 


That hint of a story of unparalleled 
pathos, of unexampled fidelity to an 
ideal, should not have been neglected. 
It should have been eagerly taken, 
and the thrilling tale should have 
been unfolded in magnificent, noble 
the 
ene fact ought to have indueed Mr. 


sweep. His possession of but 
Brown to use his fine gift of analy- 
sis and his graceful pen in deserib- 
ing what was really the strength and 
unflagging support of the Confeder- 
acy, in good report and in evil re- 
port, and in telling fully what it was 
that 


against 


the wonderful gray shell held 
fearful odds for four long 


years. 


When the occasion came the wo- | 


men of the South were most potent 


in bringing its armies promptly into | 


the field. 
but with grief and terror in their 


hearts, they sent husbands, sweet- 


From an exchange we clip the fol- 
lowing brief account of the life of 
tender and 


Father Ryan, whose 


heart-stirring apostrophe to the Con- 


federate flag is published in this 
number of The Progressive Farmer: 
“Father Abram Ryan was’ born 


1834, some say, in Limerick, 
Norfolk, Va., 


Ilagerstown, 


about 
Treland, and 
still 
Ife was ordained to the priest- 


others, 
while others 
Ma. 
hood and labored in many Southern 
He died in 1883. 


voted to the cause of the South, and, 


say 


cities. He was de- 


aside from his devotional poems, 


none of his writings has more pas- 
sion or sincerity than those commem- 
orating the deeds of the Confederate 


army and the cause for which it 
fought.” 
Praise undeserved is seandal in 


disguise.—Pope. 





*This is No. 81 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
lKtipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley and others. 


hearts, brothers and sons into 
ranks pledged to maintain the cause. 
Thrown suddenly upon their own re- 
sourees, with the gray shell far away, 
they turned their hours of leisure or 


of pleasure into hours of toil upon 


With a smile on their lips, | 


the | 
had won world-renown as warriors, 


passed muster in the servants’ quar- 
With plainer fare went strong- 
And the spirit which pre- 


ters. 
er prayer. 
vailed in the great house of the plain 
or on the river bank was duplicated 
in the humbler home in the clearing 
the little 2abin. 
These women never for a moment, in 


and in mountain 
victory or in defeat, questioned the 
justice and the righteousness of the 
eause. They knew that it was right. 
They reached that convietion by no 
They 


They 


process of involved reasoning. 
went straight 
felt it. 
South was right, nothing could weak- 


to the point. 
Once having deeided that the 
en their whele-hearted allegiance. 
Politics, finanee, economies, personal 
ambition for place or pelf had no 

Nor was the ques- 
It had for them no 


place with them. 
tion debatable. 


possible negative side. Their cause 
was pure white. 
They did not waver even when 


tending their wounded and burying 
their dead. Disaster following disas- 
ter appalled, but did not shake them. 
But even with 
the South prostrate, even after the 
the 
shadows of the eternal night of de- 
had followed 


them upon many a bloody field, had 


Then eame the end. 


passing into 


Stars and Bars, 


spair for those who 
disappeared forever from among the 
the 


were as firm as ever in their convic- 


flags of world-powers, women 


tions. They would not acknowledge, 
they could not acknowledge, that re- 
sults had placed them and the cause 
Before the final blow 
was struck they had begun to immor- 


in the wrong. 


food that formerly would hardly have | 


talize that cause in their beautiful | 
custom of strewing flowers upon the | 


Afterwards, while 
survivors of the battles were trying 


soldiers’ graves. 


to adjust themselves to changed con- 
ditions and to take up the routine of 


shattered lives, and when some, in- | 


deed, had begun to wonder whether 
it had all not been a mighty mistake, 
the women still cherished the 
wonderful 
gray shell as its exponent. They be- 
gan to raise monuments to men who, 
coming from comparative obscurity, 


which no longer had a 


and to those who, nameless, have end- 


| less fame, and, sweetly illogical, they 


the suits of homespun, the socks and | 


the caps for soldiers. They tore up 
their fine linen or their sheeting of 
coarser stuff to make bandages. They 
sent, as long as it was possible, deli- 
eacies to their kinsmen in arms, de- 
nying themselves for that pleasure. 
Gladly they aecepted privations, at 
first to add to the the 
boys at the front, and later because 


eomfort otf 


necessaries had become luxuries. 
They stripped themselves that their 
loved ones might be clad. They 


the cause might have 
Hands that had known 
no harder work than embroidery or 


that 
sustenance. 


starved 


faney sewing were occupied with the 
rough goods of men’s attire. Delicate 
feet were protected in rough brogans 
or were without covering at all. Ten- 


der bodies were garbed in sackcloth, 
and appetites which once were fed 
upon dainties had to be satisfied with 


did not omit from their plan of me- 


bridge y 
cause | 


morials men whose errors of judg- | 


had 
and 


and faults of character 
added vastly to soldiers’ tasks 


ment 


women’s burdens. 

Such devotion was a stronger 
wark of the Confederacy than all of 
its material resources and its states- 
Defeat could not 
It persists in the belief 
in the cause, despite the knowledge 


manship combined. 
diminish it 


bul- | 


| young 


that the purposes of the cause have | 


failed forever in this world. 
who knew the cause militant and suf- 
fered for it, leave its memories a sa- 
ered legacy to their daughters and 
grand-daughters. 
the 
They carry it up to the throne of 
God. 
lable inspiration to real men. 


goes with them beyond 


This devotion was an inealeu- 
It was 


Women | 


Their faith in it | 
grave. | 


worthy of the gray shell, that it sus- | 
tained by its love and sublime confi- | 


dence and courage, and which, in 
turn, honored, revered and protected 





it, the gray shell, which the women 
of the South will never forget. 

Yet the story of the women and 
their cause has not been fully writ. 
No fit 


purer than alabast« 


memorial of them in marble, 
‘r, as spotless as 
But the gray 
shell kept its troth with them to the 
death, and they 

nity.—Southern 


they, has been raised. 
with it—into eter- 
Farm Magazine. 


The Password. 
Booker TT. Washington 


told a gathering of negroes that one 


recently 


of the great faults of his race was a 
disposition to exhibit knowledge un- 
der any and all circumstances, and 
asserted that, until the negro learned 
not to» display his vanity, he was use- 
less in any contidential capacity, says 
the Philadelphia By 
of illustration, he told a story which, 


Ledger. way 


he said, might be or might not be 
apoeryphal, but which was good 


enough to be true. General Sherman 
had been told that the soldiers of a 
negro regiment in bis command were 
very lax when on sentry duty, and 
showed a fondness for passing doubt- 
ful 


Lo Indu 


the lines just 
To 


aseertain if this were so, he muftled 


persons through 


've their power to do so. 
hiiasclf o1.e night in a cloak, and 
tried to get past a black sentinel. 
After the “Who goes there?” and “A 
friend,” and the “Advanee, friend, 
and give the countersign,” had been 
exchanged, Sherman replied: 
“Roxbury!” 
“No, sah!” was the polite but firm 


response. 
“Medford!” 


“No; sah!” 
“Charleston!” 


6oNT 
No, 


Sherman next tried. 
No, sah!” said the ne- 
Then he added: 
“Now, see heah—yo’ ean go fru th’ 


sah! 


gro, determinedly. 


whole blamed joggrafy; but Massa 
that nobody 
van get pas’ me wifout sayin’ ‘Cam- 


Sherman, he done say 


” 





Under Obligation. 

“Who would you rather be, if you 
were not yourself?” has long been a 
have 
clever answers to it, the 


fascinating question. There 
been many 
happiest, perhaps being Mr. Choate’s 
— “Mrs. Choate’s seeond husband!” 
It for a wise and bril- 
liant to 
just as his choice a 


“Who would I 


nct myself ? 


remained 
Frenchman select and ad- 
varied career. 
rather be, if I were 
Till thirty, a woman; 
till sixty, a soldier; till eighty, a car- 
dinal!” 

The most striking characteristic of 
that choice is its intuition in regard 
to the happmess of young woman- 
hood. In every station in life the 
maiden has joys far beyond 
those of the men, or of the older wo- 
men of her cl Let her be as un- 
selfish as she may be, she yet retains 
a certain romantic hold upon the 
fealty of the race. Her personal 
charms may enhance the homage, but 
they do not create it. Lack of beauty 
or of brains may lessen the tribute, 
but they cannot prevent it. 

Like the women of all times, our 
modern young woman finds keen sat- 
istaction in her power. Is it not also 
true that she realizes more clearly 
than her sex has ever before realized 
that privilege always involves re- 
sponsibility—that noblesse oblige ? 
Selected. 


ass. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 





You remember that Sincere’s let- 
ter last week treated of country chil- 
dren, the time they work, and the 
hard time they have generally. Well, 
she may be right, but it is a dark 
cloud that has no silver lining. In- 
dustry is the first essential to success 
in any field of labor, and the lessons 
learned in this 
children make the main spring in 
the machinery of State. 
tributes more largely to their future 


branch by country 


This con- 


welfare than any other one thing. 
They learn to act, to persevere, to 
overcome obstacles, and accomplish 
things. Tyranny is not promotive 
of industry. While its effects may 
appear to casual observers to induce 
it, in the end it will prevent indus- 
try from becoming a habit; its effects 
are transient. There is no such 
thing as an education without energy 
and industry as a foundation on 
whieh it is builded. The little girl 
of whom our correspondent speaks 
is indeed an exceptional child. There 
are few children of nine years of age 
capable of managing a dairy. While 
the tasks allotted country children 
oftentimes seem too hard for their 
little hands to do, theirs is the eas- 
iest life after all. 


such thing as restlessness 


They know no 


and dis- 
comfort because of having too little 
to do. City children are oftentimes 
miserable because their little hands 
have so few tasks to perform. The 
place of all places to raise children 
to be noble men and womanly women 


| 


is in “God’s country,” as one writer | 


aptly expresses it. 

We have three 
this week. Mrs. S. E. M. returns af- 
ter a long absence, and gives us a 
glimpse of a beautiful river in East- 
ern Carolina. I hope that other mem- 
bers of the Circle will follow her ex- 
ample and write us about the scen- 
ery and the historic spots in their 


excellent 


neighborhoods. Patience is one of 
our most delightful talkers, and her 
letter this week is one of the best 
that she has written. Search Word, 
who has recently favored us with a 
number of thoughtful letters, talks 
this week about the tobacco habit. 
My roll call thus far seems to have 
accomplished little good. 


letters | 


IT ask that | 


all write as often as possible, with- | 


out waiting to be called. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





From Chowan River. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—It has been 
so long since I have written for So- 
cial Chat that I scarcely know how 
to begin. However, I will try. 

I was much pleased with the letter 
from Search Word. Tle is to be con- 
gratulated that he holds all young 
ladies, and especially his hister, in 
such esteem. I that the 
young ladies in this community gen- 


can say 


erally converse on any topic that 
may happen to be introduced sensibly 


I suppose they will talk nonsense if 


they find that nonsense is expected. 
Sometime ago we were all request- 
ed to write of our various homes. 
‘here is nothing very grand or beau- 
tiful near my home except the Chow- 
an River. I wish all the Chatterers 
could see that. You can stand on 
the beach at Coleraine and look down 
the river until the rounding of earth 
earlies it out of sight. 
said to be four miles. 


Across it is 
Imagine your- 
the and 
viewing this sheet of water, calm and 
still, almost blue in color, with not 
a ripple on its bosom. 
the 
quiver is seen 


selves standing on shore 


As you look 
A delicate 
approaching from 
down the river, and in a few moments 
it feet. 
Then stronger and stronger come the 


surface changes. 


reaches the beach at your 
waves, and almost before you ean 
realize the change, the billows are 
breaking into foam and spray, and 


beautiful sight is a bevy of young 


converts led out into its waters, and | 


buried with Christ beneath its limpid 
waves. I have seen several baptiz- 
ings there and once the rain was 
falling. Never did I behold a fairer 


scence. 


| len heir to. 


I sce a long article in The Farmer, | 
by Dr. Alexander, on superstition. - 
But he leaves the subject about the | 


when 
to 


same as he commenced; 
agnosticism and— 
Now a wise man should 
not treat his readers thus. We are 
not satisfied with saying “I do not 
so he should have told us 


wiether, in his opinion, there are 


brought us 
stopped. 


know ;” 


sive Farmer in its new dress? I 
think its just the thing, for it’s too 
small to use for pies, ete., as Harry 
Farmer said, so we 
copy of it. 


-an keep every 
I think we ought to re- 
turn a vote of thanks to our Editor 
for the nice poems he gives us each 
weck. Thev are a treat to me. I 
cannot mention the different depart- 
ments of the paper, but I think it is 
nearer suited to every body than any 
paper I have ever read. 

let- 
9th. 
I am so glad you have given your 


Jennie Acton, I enjoyed your 
ter in the issue of September 


sentiments on the drink question (my 
pet I, too, think if anything 
on earth will justify a woman in pro- 


theme). 


suring a divoree, it is drunkenness. 
IT have said so much against drinking 
] guess you all know my sentiments 
ere this, so I won’t diseuss it further 
this time, but will thank Watchman 


| for his timely letter against the use 
lashing the shore in fury. A most | 


IT hope none of the Chat- 
terers use the filthy stuff, but if they 
do, let me advise them to quit, for 
next fo strong drink I think it the 
greatest evil the human race has fal- 


of. tobaceo. 


Besides dulling the in- 
tellect and generally impairing the 


| system, “physicians who have studied 


closely its effect on the system, say 
that of tobacco 
shorten their lives on an average at 
While I think it 
to use it, I think it equally 
to cultivate it for 


excessive users 
least five years.” 
wrong 


wrong sale, not- 


! withstanding the money there may 


be in it. If those who have chil- 


| dren to raise, will read the article, 


' “Tobacco Using Condemned,” in The 


such things as ghosts, and if he be- | 
lieves there is any efficacy in the left | 


hind foot of a graveyard rabbit. 
remember once having a small pu- 


pil, who brought a veritable rabbit’s | 


foot in her hand every time she came 
to recite. 
ed backward in her case, for she in- 
v:iably missed her lesson. 

What do the Chatterers think of 
ghosts, dreams, fortune-telling, hoo- 
dooism, and signs and charms, any- 
way ? 


I 


However, the charm work- | 


Progressive Farmer of October 7th, 
it will, I think, open their eyes to 
a few of the evils of tobacco. 

Well, Search Word, I thank you 
for your noble defenee of the girls 
after all of our young friend Hor- 
ton’s eloquence against them. I guess 
if he were banished from the socie- 
tv of girls for awhile he would know 
And 


ow, Aunt Jennie. as usual, I have 


better how to appreciate them. 
n 


| overrun my time, so I leave this for 


| your disposal, and I expect the waste 


Much sueeess to Social Chat and | 
' all its contributors. 


MRS. 
Bertie Co., N. C. 


S.E.M. 





A Chatty Letter from Patience. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have 
forgotten you, and I am still an in- 
terested reader of Our Social Chat, 
but have been keeping quiet for the 
past few months because there was 
such a large circle of interesting and 
ertertaining writers. But as there 
were no letters last week (to my 
great disappointment), I decided I 
would write just to let you all know 
I am still alive, and to keep my 


| name on your list, please. 


and with interest and vivacity. But | 


Were not the letters on “Old Times 
in the South” interesting? I cer- 
tainly enjoyed them. I have heard 
my mother tell a great deal of the 
old days, but anything interesting 

By the way, who 
We missed one copy 


never grows old. 
got the prizes? 
of cur paper and suppose it was an- 
nounced in that. 

How do you all like The Progres- | 


not | 


But 


if it does, IT am not easily diseour- 


basket will be its resting place. 


And on admitting this, there is one 


mouthpiece. 
La 


X 


aged; I shall come again right soon. ! 


With best wishes to Aunt Jennie and | 


all the Chatterers, 
PATIENCE. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





Tobacco Using Again Condemned. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I de- 
lighte to notice some time ago a 
letter from Watchman about the use 


of tobacco. 


was 


And since he asks some 
of the Chatterers for their opinion. 
I wish to add a few thoughts to his. 


The tobacco habit in any form is } 


surely not a cleanly one. The spic- 
ting that follows the use of tobacco 
certainly does not in any sense make 
the homes ha,,:er, nor yet deerease 
the labor of keeping the house tidy. 
ITow pleasant it is to visit our neigh- 
bor who has a clan white aearth n- 
stead of one covered with dark brown 
spots! 

Certainly every one will agree that 
tobacco used for smoking, chewing, 
or dipping is an unnecessary habit. 


more point I wish to make, although 
it be small. That is the cost. .Now 
some may say the cost is so small 
that it will 


thing. This is not 


never amount to any- 


true. The young 


man who begins by smoking cig- 
arcttes spends a small amount on 


himself, but he has friends and they 
all be “treated.” 
smoking his ten-cent cigars, and a 
“set-up” to costs 
something more, and when the year 


must Soon he is 


his friends then 
is ended a goodly amount is thrown 
away on an unnecessary habit. 

Some inay try to get around this 
point, but the sale of it has made 
many people rich, and millions are 
i= 


now making their living by working 
at it, and the users are paying for it 
all. 

If each consumer would deposit in 
a savings bank the amount that he 
spends each year for the weed, he 
would in ten years have a good sum. 

I have not said anything about the 
injury to health eaused by the use of 
tobaeeo, but leave that for some of 
the other Chatterers. 

Hoping to hear from others on 
this subject, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
SEARCH WORD. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 





An Old Story of Editorial Difficulties. 


of 
Besides the difficulties inher- 


The troubles an editor are 
many. 
ent in making up his paper satisfac- 
torily, he often has to live up to a 
reputation for limitless knowledge. 
For many people he is an oracle, and 
the eclumn headed “Notes and Que- 
ries,” his 


or something similar, is 


A Philadelphia paper 


received a communieation bearing 
pertinently en this matter. It ran 


as follows: 

“Dear Editor: Will you kindly in- 
form me by return mail what num- 
ber of seeds are contained in a sey- 
enty-three- to — seventy-five-pound 
pumpkin, as I wish to settle an argu- 
ment ?” 

A Western parallel to this request 
lies in an unhappy experience of an 
editor who one morning reecived two 
The first, 
an anxious father, wrote to find out 


letters from subscribers. 
the best way to bring up his twin 
babies in health and happiness, while 
the other, a farmer, wanted to know 
the quickest method of getting rid 
of grasshoppers. 


The editor hesitated; then, out of 


the fulness of his knowledge, he 
wrote two letters in reply. But in 


the haste of business he put the let- 
ters into the wrong enevolpes. 

The next morning the father of the 
twins received this interesting an- 
swer: 

“Cover them carefully with straw 
and set fire to it. After - 


the flames a few moments the little 


jumping in 


pests will be speedily done for.” 

- troubled 
bidden to 
“Give eastor-oil regularly in moder- 


And the man who) was 


with grasshoppers was 
ate doses and rub their gums with a 
bone.”—Youth’s Companion. 





Sad experience leaves no room for 


doubt.—Pope. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Give the people a corrupt House of Lords, give 
them a venal Ilouse of Commons, give them a 
tvrannical Prince, give them a truekling Court, 
and let 
defy them to encroach a hair’s-breadth upon the 
liberti f Sheri- 


Lipertics of 


me have but an unfettered Press, I will 


Eneland.—Richard Brinsley 
dan. 


A GLANCE AT THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
News that we have 
found nothing to eall forth the usual “Drift of 
Things” 





so searee last week 


was 
comment. The eampaign has been the 
one absorbing topie of interest, and on this we 
week about all that we think it worth 
while to say. 


said last 
Our estimate of the negro regis- 
The voting strength of 


tration was not too low. 


| | 
| Those who cannot come themselves will be asked | 
to send representatives, and it is expected that | 


the blacks to-day will certainly be less than | 
10,000. As the Charlotte Observer aptly says, 
there is now about as much danger of Indian 


Politicians 
must turn their attention to liver issues. 

New York, later dispatches indieate, is not so 
safely Republican as we thought. 


domination as of negro supremacy. 


The chances 
their old-time ma- 
Ex-President Cleveland 
tariff reform speeeh’ last week which 
is expected to bring a part of the Gold Demo- 


favor the Republicans, but 
jority will be reduced. 
made a 
eratie element back to the regular organization. 

The Coal Strike Commission is at work in the 
coal region, getting first-hand knowledge of af- 
fairs. ts members went down into the mines 
last week, and also spent some time investigating 
how the miners’ families live. It has been de- 
cided that if any increase in wages is decided 
it will date November 1st. 

The inauguration of Dr. Woodrow Wilson as 
President of Princeton University is one of the 
most important of recent educational events, and 
should be of special interest to North Caro- 
linians, since Dr. Wilson’s father was for some 
years pastor of a Wilmington church and editor 
of the North Carolina Presbyterian, while Dr. 
Wilson himself attended Davidson College. 

The failure of the Danish Congress to ratify 
the treaty for the sale of the Danish West Indies 


has greatly surprised the administration authori- 


on, from 


ties at Washington, but the average citizen is 
not worrying over it. So long as the Philippines 
are on our hands, Uncle Sam’s life will not be 
wholly monotonous, even if he does fail in the 
effort to swap $5,000,000 for the privilege of look- 


ing after Denmark’s islets. 


The outlook for the Panama route for the 
Isthmian Canal grows steadily brighter. <Attor- 


ney-General Knox says that the French company 
can give a valid title, and this removes one of 


the chief objections heretofore urged against the 


short route. 

As a rule President Roosevelt is a decidedly 
outspoken man, but he has found it necessary 
to be a little more politician-like during this 


campaign. At its outset it was quite generally 
asserted that he was heartily in favor of the “lily- 
white” movement among Southern Republicans, 
but when it became apparent that this statement 
was dampening negro ardor in close States, he 
allowed an interview to be issued which has paci- 


fied the blacks in the North without alarming the 


“Vily-whites” in the South. It looks painfully 
like a straddle. 

The convention of county school superintend- 
ents to be held in Raleigh next week will be 


perhaps the most important educational meeting 
held in North Carolina since the Winston-Salem 
Educational Conference two years ago. Superin- 
tendent Joyner tells us that seventy-five county 
superintendents have already promised to attend. 


practically every one of the ninety-seven counties 
will be represented. 
The public has come to regard the Virginia 
i 5S ab 


suffrage regulations as less favorable to the 
negroes than those of North Carolina, but we 


notice that fifteen per cent of the Old Dominion 
The 


blacks have registered for to-day’s election. 
percentage in this State is not so large. 





GOVERNOR AYCOCK’S ADDRESS. 

The address of Governor Aycock opening the 
State Fair last Tuesday was a gem of eloquence, 
and it is to be regretted that there was no stenog- 
rapher present to report it verbatim for the press. 
In the 


panoramie view of the history of 


a few brief sentences 
thé State, 
breathing through it all the high ideals of the 
Old South and the progressive spirit of the New. 
The following report from our own: notes is a 
precty near approach to aceuraey: 

“Much as I rejoice,” said he, “at the spirit of 
development shown by your manufacturing, agri- 
eultural and mineral exhibits here, I rejoice more 
in the development of the minds of North Caro- 
lina’s boys and girls. Last year there was an 
increase of seven per cent in school attendance, 
and this year there will be a gain of ten per cent. 
The last census showed that only South Carolina 
kept us from the bottom place in the educational 
column, but we have sinee put four States and 
‘two Territories are below us, and in the next 
ten years so great will be our educational de- 


| velopment that we will have twenty States below 


| 
| 


| of the chaos and ruin enveloping his home. 


And with our edueational advance will come 


Nor will 


Us. 


a twenty-fold industrial development. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND ITS 
DISTINGUISHED SPEAKERS. 


The most important of the several farmers’ 
conventions held in Raleigh last week was the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the North Caro- 


lina State Horticultural Society Wednesday 
night. The sessions are always interesting, but 


| that of this year was made especially noteworthy 


Fovernor gave a | 


the deeds of our fathers be forgotten in that glo- | 


rious day. From some lowly home and of humble 
parentage will come some divinely gifted man 
or woman to take up the historian’s pen or artist’s 
brush or seulptor’s chisel, and reveal the history 
of Rich material will he 
find in the planting of the first English colony 
on Roanoke; the birth of Virginia Dare, the first 
Anglo-American; the expulsion of Seth Sothel, 
the first American uprising against a tyrannical 
Governor; the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, precursor of that at Philadelphia; the 


our Commonwealth. 


And richer ma- 
terial will he find in the sorrowful withdrawal 
from the Union; in the death of Wyatt, the first 
martyr of the Lost Cause; in the immortal charge 
at Gettysburg, the last stand at Appomattox, the 
return of the defeated soldier to bring order out 


And 


rible blows to British power. 


| to earry your agriculture forward. 


by the presence of two of the most distinguished 
horticulturists in the New World—Col. G. B. 
Brackett, Pomologist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Prof. Liberty H. 
Bailey, of Cornell University, editor of Country 
Life in America and author of “The “Cyclopedia 
of American Horticulture.” These men came 
not only to address this meeting of fruit-growers, 
but also to act as judges of the exhibit of Western 
North Carolina apples shown at the State Fair. 
The ability and high character of the speakers, 
and their knowledge of apple-growing in all parts 
of the country, gave great weight to their utter- 
ances regarding the possibilities of this industry 
in North Carolina. 

Dr. Bailey spoke first, and in recognition of 
the fact that his audience was composed of gen- 
eral farmers as well as fruit-growers, touched 
on a number of subjects not strictly horticul- 
tural. He did not use manuscript, and the fol- 
lowing report is made from notes taken by the 
writer. Referring at the outset to the apple 
exhibit at the Fair, he said that he had known 
something of our mountain apples and had ex- 
pected to see a good exhibit, but it surpassed 
his expectations. “With such advantages, the in- 
dustry is bound to grow. You need to advertise 
them, and let it be known in the North that you 
ean produce such fruit. 

“Nevertheless, the apple industry is only one 
of the interests—and not the greatest—that are 
We in New 
York, I know, have been too much wedded to old 
ideas, and I think the same thing is true of your 
cotton farmers. A general mixed husbandry, a 
variety of crops, is essential. Over in Arkansas 
a few weeks ago I was introduced as knowing 
everything about bone phosphate. As a matter 
of fact, I know very little about the bone phos- 


_ phate put up in bags, and my opinion is that the 
_bone phosphate that will do most for Southern 
battle of Moore’s Creek, the first victory of the | 
Revolution; King’s Mountain and Guilford, ter- | 


by the side of the soldier, he will paint the sol- | 


dier’s equal—the plain North Carolina woman 
who had no comrades to cheer her and no martial 


soils is the bone phosphate in the arms of your 
farmers. Instead of buying so much plant food, 
you need to treat your lands by diversification 
and rotation. It is astonishing to see what quan- 
tities of agricultural products consumed in the 
South are grown in other sections. 

“To make Southern agriculture prosperous, 
there must be (1) crop diversification and rota- 
tion; (2) more stock, and (3) some crop that will 
add fertility to the soil. The growing of the 


_ cow-pea for the land’s sake will do more for your 


airs to inspire her, but who fed and clothed the | 


North Carolina soldiery 
against want and terror. 


alone 
There is none like her! 
Grander yet will be the picture symbolic of our 
reunited country—that gallant North Carolina 
youth who fell beneath the Stars and Stripes in 
the war with Spain. 


and struggled 


He shall be painted, not 
as he was, but with the sternness of the Puritan 


and the gayety of the Cavalier, and in colors of | 


gray fading into blue. 
thank God, are together 


Tor North and South, 


again in one Union, 
and it for us to make our own State the greatest 


of the sisterhood.” 





We have received a copy of “Historical Ra- 
leigh,” an illustrated, handsomely printed and 
substantially bound booklet of 230 pages, just 
published by "Mr. Moses N. Amis, of the Raleigh 
bar. The book contains a great amount of his- 
torical and biographical matter, and to be inter- 
ested in it, it is only necessary to be interested in 
the city and the men who have made it. Mr. Amis 
has done the people of Raleigh a distinct service, 
and his book, at the low price of 50 cents a copy, 
should have a large sale. 


| 


economic independence than any act of Congress. 
Grazing and stock-raising need more attention. 
It was the old idea that land should be rested; 
now we know that it is best to keep it busy—if 
we use the right kind of crops. Grass is the 
crop you have most neglected. I have even 
wondered if the much-abused Bermuda grass may 
not be the salvation of sections of the 
South. 

“But 
exhibit. 


many 


now something more about your apple 
It has interested me greatly. Some of 
you seem surprised that the judges to-day threw 
out some large and well-formed apples because 
of scab. But you must bear in mind that any 
marking of scale or scab is a blemish, whatever 
the other merits of the fruit. I believe you are 
coming to spray; youll have to do so. Your 
mountain need better transportation 
facilities, but I believe that if the country once 
realizes what kind of apples you grow, transporta- 
tion will follow speedily. 

“A few weeks ago I addressed the apple-growers 
of Nova Scotia, and about the same time the 
orange-growers of Florida; now I am here be- 


sections 
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tween the two extremes. 
equally adapted to fruit-growers in all these 
sections ? 
mental, one principle of universal application. 


I think there is—one thing funda- 


It is this: When you grow fruit, give your land up 
to fruit; don’t expect other crops from the land. 
Tf you do grow grass, let it go back on the land, 
or pasture it and keep up the fertility by the 
droppings of the stock. 

“The conclusion of the matter is this: There 
is no State this that eould have a 
better apple-growing development than North 
Carolina, and you should work to that end.” 

Colonel Brackett followed Dr. Bailey. “Your 
apple exhibit,” he said, “gives adequate testi- 
mony to the fact that you have one of the best 
fruit sections of the United States. It is very 
similar to the Ozark region in Missouri. I do 
the adaptability of 
tell with- 
out experience what any variety will do in any 


in Union 


not know, however, about 
varieties to the two sections. You ean’t 
section. 

“The Albemarle or Yellow Newton 
which commands the highest 


pippin, 
prices in foreign 
markets, seems peculiarly adapted to your moun- 
tain coves. I think you can grow it to perfec- 
tion, for the specimens shown at the Fair are as 
fine as I have seen anywhere. The York Imperial, 
which ranks next to the Yellow Newton in price, 
The 


Hoover seems to do better here than in any other 


also seems to be thoroughly at home here. 
part of the country. The Jonathan and Grimes’ 
Golden bring good prices, and seem well adapted 
to this section. Your Jonathan exhibit is very 
good. I hope you will get proper transportation 
facilities for the mountain counties so as to open 
up this great fruit region.” 

.At the conclusion of Colonel Brackett’s address, 
Professor Bailey was called back to say some- 
thing on nature study and agricultural education, 


addressing himself especially to the A. and M. 
College agricultural students. 
“The great object of nature study,” he said, “is 


to get people interested in the common things 
about them, to give a zest to eountry life, and 
rob isolation of its evils. We must work to give 
attractiveness to country life as well as to make 
it profitable financially. I think 
nature study fixed in the city schools where the 


if we ean get 
best teachers are and where the best methods pre- 
vail, that it will soon spread to the country. The 
thought that I would leave with you young men— 
the inspiration that I would give you—is that 
there is a future for agriculture, both commer- 


cially and for the joy of living in God’s country. | 


The agricultural colleges, agricultural experiment 
stations and agricultural departments in the va- 
rious States and the allied movements are bring- 
ing about a rebirth of agriculture in all parts of 
the eountry—a rebirth whose importance is as 
yet realized by few.” 

the eleetion of 
officers, this resulting in the re-election of Presi- 
dent Van Lindley and Vice-President Blacknall, 
while Mr. T. KX. Bruner, to 
skill the fine apple exhibit 


The former distict viee-ppresi- 


The Society then went into 


whose energy and 
is chiefly due, was 


chosen secretary. 


dents were continued in oftiee, as was also the 
old executive committee, to which Mr. Moses 
Cone, of Blowing Rock, was added. 

The State Fair last week was a great success. 


The weather could not have been better if it 
The exhibits were up 
to the usual standard, and the attendance 
The Midway 


quite so wholesome as the advance notices had 


had been made to order. 
Was 
hot 


the largest ever known. was 


indieated, but such an improvement over the foul 


aggregation of last year that no one felt like 
kicking. And now that President Long is cou 


fecl 
sure that this year’s standard will be either main- 


tinued at the head of the organization, we 


tained or improved next year, 





Is there any message 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION ILLUSTRATED. 





The unique program of the State Agricultural 


Society’s meeting last Thursday night was as 
successful and interesting as it was unique. This 


program, it will be remembered, was made up | 


of seven essays by seven agricultural students at 
the A. and M. College—J. E. Coit, of Rowan 
County; J. W. Bullock, Granville; J. C. Beavers, 
Chatham; S. W. Foster, Rockingham; W. W. 
Finley, Wilkes; J. C. Temple, Moore, and C. W. 
Martin, of Virginia. 
the Society the character of the work that is 
being done by the agricultural department of the 
College, and this design was admirably carried 
out. There was paper in the 
whole lot. For clearness and straightforwardness 
of expression, for thoroughly practical nature, 


The design was to show 


not a mediocre 


and for freedom from longwindedness, the efforts 
The work of these 
young men reflected great credit on themselves 
and on the College. We congratulate them, and 
hope that they will use the columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for the spread of the same sound 
to their devoted. 
With a group of such well-trained young men 


were especially noteworthy. 


doctrines which essays were 
going out into our State each year to be leaders 
of agricultural progress, there’s no room for pes- 
simism as to the future of North Carolina farm- 


ing. 





The Farmers’ Association and the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association were called to meet in 


Walergh last week, but neither organization mani- 
fested much vigor. Several addresses were made 
at the méeting, Col. J. 
Bryan Grimes making an earnest plea for organi- 


Farmers’ Association 
zation, Hon. S. B. Alexander following on the 
same line, after which came a brief essay by Mr. 
W. A. Darden and an impromptu discussion of 
taxation by Col. John 8. Cuningham. The To- 
baeeco Growers’ Association showed very pain- 
fully the wasting away brought about by the pros- 
Colonel Cuningham, Colo- 
nel Grimes, Commissioner Patterson, Secretary 
Bruner and Mr. J. J. Laughinghouse were in- 
prepare the tobacco 
growers of the State, issuing it in the name of 


perity of its members. 


structed to an address to 


the Association. No other business was trans- 


acted, 





The Month of November. 


Under gray skies, and gowned in neutral brown, | 


Frost waits her and 


strews her path with memories of summer days. 


enters November. upon 
The bugle of the north wind proclaims her com- 


A brooding silenee reigns in the thickets 


ing. 
where the mighty feathered chorus poured forth 


a welcome to her sister months. Gone are the 
flowers, save that in some sheltered retreat still 
lingers the blossom of the skies, the beautiful 
fringed gentian, or mayhap a sunflower or late 


goldenrod lends of its gold yet a little while. 


But from stark-bare tree-tops comes the bark 
of squirrels fat with much feeding, and it is 


answered by the merry shout of nut-gatherers 
gleaming among the thickly strewn brown leaves. 
The honk of the wild goose floats earthward trom 
the clouds. Tn the marshes and sedges along the 
river’s edge the muskrat puts the finishing touches 
on his domicile of rushes and mud against the 
The blue beeomes 


bitterness of midwinter. jay 


silent, stealing guiltily about the bursting corn- 
crib. Through open barn doors is caught the 


gleam of yellow pumpkins and squashes, with all 
heir possibilities of jaek-o’-lanterns and luscious 
From cellar bulkheads rises the fra- 
The gobble of the tur- 


evolden pies. 
granece of ripening fruit. 
key has in it the perfeet contentment of desires 
fultilled, and the shadow of sacritice has not yet 
fallen The 


Thanksgiving is abroad over the Tand, and No- 


over the poultry yard. spirit of 
vember, in sober gray and brown, walks hand in 
Country 


hand with (rood-cheer and Ilappiness. - 


Life 


in America. 





EDUCATED MANHOOD A PEOPLE’S BEST 
CAPITAL. 





‘Tf a Parent Can Educate a Son From a $15 Hand to 
a $150 Hand, He Has Started Him with Handsome 
Capital, Securely Invested.’ 


We are too apt to regard capital as meaning 
nothing but money. This is too restrictive an 
application, especially when applied to the indus- 
trial development of a people. Money of itself 
is not capable of production, and becomes so only 
when associated with human skill and industry. 
The product represents usually more of the hu- 
man than the financial element. It has been said 
that a nail contains more iron than a watch 
spring, and that the greater value of the latter 
represents the invested brains of the workman. 
In other words, in a watch spring worth a dollar, 
one cent would probably represent the value of 
the iron, and ninety-nine cents the value of the 
labor. The difference in value between the spring 
and the nail is the result of the difference in 
value between the labor employed in their pro- 
duction. This labor represents time and skill, and 
the greater the skill, the greater the value of 
the product and the less the time required to 
accomplish a given result. It is this power to 
accomplish results- that determines the value of 
a man’s services. It may be the result of an ex- 
pensive education or long years of experience, 
or both. In any event, it is not a mere momentary 
exhibition of power, but has become a part of 
his nature, and, with his industry and integrity, 
forms his capital. Take a man earning $15 a 
month, and capitalize him like any other business 
enterprise at say six per cent, and he would be 
worth $3,000. Deducting one-third of this amount 


| for the average chances of death, he would still 


be worth $2,000 to himself. His value to his 
family would be further lessened by the cost of 
his personal support. Take another earning $150 
a month, and capitalize him in the same manner. 
He would represent a capital of $20,000, ten 
times that of the other. This is not a mere finan- 
cial conceit. It is practically the rule of dam- 
ages followed by the courts in cases of death by 
wrongful act, taking into consideration the life 
expectancy of the deceased. It should be the 
rule to be substantially followed in the education 
of every child. If a parent can educate a son 
from a $15 hand to a $150 hand, he has started 
him with a handsome capital most securely in- 
vested. If the father is unable to do it, and the 
State does it, is it not a profitable investment? 
> 

The State recognizes it as such in its system of 
taxation, inasmuch as it taxes a man both upon 
his head in the shape of a poll tax and upon his 
personal earnings in the shape of an income. By 
education I do not mean exclusively scholastic 
training. I mean such training, mental and 
manual, as will best fit a child for the fultillment 
of those duties in life which he will be called 
on to perform. We of the South have long since 
abandoned the idea that law, medicine and the- 
ology are the only learned professions, and are 
beginning to realize that in some eases applied 
information is better than mere abstract learn- 
ing. Of course the moral element must not 
be lost sight of, as it is the foundation stone of 
every permanent structure. 

To my mind, it is the realization of these facts 
that is the basis of the prosperity of the South, 
and that in the future will produce results im- 
measurably greater than those of the past. Many 
of the proud aneestral names of our State have 
disappeared from the professions and are promi- 
nent among our business men. This tendency is 
increasing. 

With increase of capital will come increase of 
power; but whoever would rightly reckon with 
the industrial forces of the South in the coming 
years must not overlook the human equation. 
Even in a material sense, the best capital a State 
can ever have, the noblest in its nature and the 
most permanent and productive in its results 
consists in the edueated manhood of its people.— 
rom a paper prepared by Judge Robert M. Doug- 
las, otf the North Carolina Supreme Court, and 
read before the recent meeting of the Maryland 
Bankers’ Association. 
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‘*NORTH CAROLINA LAWS, 
1'714-1'791.”’ 
I. 
Legislation Regarding Slaves and Ser- 
vants—Emancipation—Killing Slaves 
— Other Curious Facts. 


[By Clarence H. Poe in the Charlotte 
Observer. ]} 


| ni Georgii I., Regis Magnae Britan- | 
| nae, Franciae and Hiberniae, Secun- 


i do. At a General Biennial Assembly, 


I have recently had the pleasure | 
of examining a copy of a rare old} 


book, found in the library of the late 


Col. L. L. Polk. It is a bulky, leath- | 


/empting New-Comers from Paying 
| Levies for One Year.” 
| “An Act for the Better Observing the | 


er-bound volume of 700 thick and 
yellowed pages, with old-fashioned 
f-like s’s, equally old-fashioned style 
of capitalization and 
here and there with typographical 
ornaments that have since gone out 
of use. The title page is as fol- 
lows: 


| Lord’s Day, Called Sunday, the 30th | 


besprinkled | of January, the 29th of May, and the 


“Laws of the State of North Car- | 


olina. Published, according to Act 
of Assembly, by James Iredell, now 
one of the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
Edenton. Printed by Hodge & Wil- 
lis, printers to the State of North 
Carolina. M, DCC,XCI.” 


This book, giving in full the more 


North Carolina from 1714 to 1791, 


has interested me greatly, and it is | 


perhaps not unnatural to assume that 
it would be of interest to other North 
Carolinians. And while there are 
other copies of the book 
number is so very small as to make 


it practically out of the question for | 
1 per cent of my readers to learn di- | 


rectly from it the nature of our 
eighteenth century statutes. Besides, 
the great amount of uninteresting 
matter necessarily included in a 
work of this kind, is likely to repel 
most of that small number of read- 
ers to whom the book is available. So 
it has occurred to me that it might 
be worth while to bring to your at- 
tention the more noteworthy features 
of the more important acts recorded 
in this ancient volume. The book, 


as I have suggested, does not give in | 
full all the laws passed from 1714 to | 


1791; this, of course, would be im- 
possible in a work of 700 pages. The 
careful threshing of Judge Iredell 
eliminated nearly all the laws obso- 
lete in 1791 or repealed before that 
time, and all the private acts of the 
Assembly. Of these acts only the ti- 
tles are given, followed by the word 
“obsolete” or “private” or the date 
of repeal. It is to this manner of 
sifting that the elimination of many 


of the laws of the 1714-1715 Assem- | 


bly is due, or as the book has it: 
“Laws of North Carolina. Anno Reg- 





WILL INVESTIGATE. 


A remarkable case comes to light 
at Elizabeth, W. Va. An old man 
there by name of G. W. Roberts 
had long suffered with incurable 
eancer. 


ters and applied Bucklen’s Arnica 
Salve. The treatment cured him 
completely. Now everybody who 
knows of it is investigating Electric 
Bitters. It exerts a mighty power to 
expel biliousness, Kidney and Liver 
troubles, and it’s a wonderful tonic 
for run-down systems. Don’t fail to 
try it. Only 50c. 


anteed by all druggists. 


held at the house of Captain Richard 
Sanderson, at Little River, begun the 
17th day of November, 1714, and con- 
tinued by several adjournments, un- 
til the 19th day of January, 1715.” 
Among the acts marked “obsolete” 
we note the first, “An Act Concern- 
ing Marriages;” the fourth, “An Act 





Prohibiting Strangers Trading with | 
the Indians ;” the sixth, “An Act Ex- | 


Chapter 7, 


22nd of September; and also for the 
Suppressing Prophanentss, Immoral- 
ity and Divers Other Vicious and En- 
ormous Sins,” was repealed in 1741, 


| 


| 


and only the title is here given; this | 
is also true of chapter 8; “An Act for | 


Establish the Church, and Appoint- 
, ing Select Vestries.” 


”" 


It is also in- | 
teresting to note that the ninth act | 


| 


was one “for Liberty of Conscience” | 


' and for accepting the affirmation of 
Quakers, and that the tenth, “An 


; or’ | Act Relating to the Biennial and oth- 
important “acts of the Assembly” of | 


extant, the | 


Everybody believed his case | 
hopeless until he used Electric Bit- | 


Satisfaction guar- , 





er Assemblies; and regulating Elec- 
> was “repealed 
| by His Majesty’s order.” 


| tions and Members,’ 


sons, for minor offences, were pun- 
ishable by fine, servants by whipping, 
Free ‘per- 
sons trading with slaves were fined 
“treble the value traded for,” or if 
unable to pay this, themselves sold 


not exceeding 39 lashes. 


as servants. Any free person brought 
over as a slave could recover twice 
his value and compel his abductor to 
return hjm to his own country. 
Runaway slaves, acknowledging no 


owner, were committed to jail and | 


advertised for two months; then, if 
owner did not appear, hired out by 
the authorities. 
put about the necks of all slaves so 
sold. 


Masters could designate one slave 


An iron dollar was | 


on each plantation to carry a gun. | 


No other slave was permitted to ear- 
ry any kind of weapon. 
wearing liveries were permitted to 


Only slaves | 


leave the plantations without passes. | 


No slave was allowed, “on 


tence whatsoever, to raise any 


horses, eattle or hogs.” Runaway 
slaves could be outlawed. 

Negroes, mulattoes or Indians, 
giving false testimony in courts, were 
severely punished: “Every such of- 
fender * shall have one ear 
nailed to the pillory, and there stand 


for the space of .one hour, and the 


| said ear to be cut off, and thereafter 


But of course we can’t go through | 


the book in this haphazard fashion, 
noting on page after page the things 
| that most impress us. 


| give in order the statutes bearing on 
these subjects. It will perhaps be just 
as well to consider first the statutes 
regarding slaves and slavery. 


I —LEGISLATION REGARDING 
AND SERVANTS 


SLAVES 


The first 


statute regarding ser- 





is chapter 24 of the Acts of the As- 
sembly of 1741, which met at Eden- 
The first section of this act de- 
clares that “no person whatsoever, 


ton. 


| parentage * * * jmported or 


ment. This is followed by other reg- 
ulations regarding “Christian 
If disobedient 


they might be carried before a jus- 


ser- 
vants.” or 
tice of the peace and sentenced to not 
more than 21 lashes; if they ran away 
and were recaptured, they were to 
serve double the time so lost. This 


should “presume to whip a Christian 
servant naked,” without 
from a 
should forfeit 40 shillings proclama- 


an order 


magistrate, such person 


tion money, to the party injured. 
| Servants might carry complaints to 
magistrates who might bind masters 
or mistresses “to answer complaint 
at the next County Court.” If any 
master discharged a servant while 
the of 
service expired, the County Court 


| sick, before servant’s term 
was to levy on the master for enough 
to enable the church wardens of the 
parish to eare for the sick servant 


until death or recovery. If he recov- 


Instead let us | 
take up some of the subjects mose | 
likely to entertain the reader, and | 


vants and slaves that I have noticed | 


being a Christian, or of Christian | 


brought into this Province, shall be | 
deemed a servant for any term of | 

, . | 
years” unless by indenture or agree- | 


unruly, 


law also provided that if any person | 


| ered, the servant was free. Free per- 


the other ear nailed in like manner, 


and cut off, at the expiration of one | 
The offender might al- | 


other hour.” 
so be sentenced to “39 lashes, well 
laid on, on his or her bare back, at 
the common whipping-post.” 


FREEING SLAVES 


No slave could be set free except 
for meritorious services, “judged and 
allowed by the County Court.” 
“negro, mulatto, or 


Any 
Indian slave, 
otherwise set free” could be taken up 
and sold by the church wardens, and 
the money applied to the use of the 
parish. (Speaking of Indian slaves, 
it would be interesting to know how 


many of this class there were). 


During the Revolutionary War it | 


that Tories liberated 


slaves and turned them loose for the 


Was asserted 
purpose of disturbing the peace, so 
that in this period emancipation was 
No 


one could free a slave exeept for 


made more difficult than before. 


meritorious services and by express 


permission of the - County Court. 
Slaves otherwise emancipated were 
turned over to the sheriff and sold to 


the highest bidder, the person deliy- 


ering them to the sheriff getting one- 


The 1777 


statute says that “the evil and per- 


fifth of the selling price. 


nicious practice of freeing slaves in 
this State, ought 
alarming time t 


at this critical and 
» be guarded against 


by every friend and well wisher to 
his country.” 
The Assembly of 1779 


further, as many negroes were “go- 


went even 


ing at large to the terror of the good | 


directed 
the 


the State,” and 


slaves liberated before 


people of 
that all 


NO REASONABLE MAN ex- 
pects to cure a neglected cold in a 
day. But time and Allen’s Lung 
Balsam will overcome the cold and 
stave off consumption. Cough will 
cease and lungs be sound as a new 
dollar. 


any pre- | 


? 
wy 


Thirty-five bushels of wheat con- 


tain thirty pounds of 


Potash| 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers. 
The books are free; send name 
and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 








EVERY FARMER 


Should Plant Some Strawberries, 


Nothing adds as much to the pleasure and 
health of his family as plenty of fresh ber- 
ries allowed to ripen thoroughly on the 
vines. Then every spare quart can be con- 
verted into cash. Plant now. 

We sell the plants. Our 150 page manual 
(free to buyers) makes the growing of them 
for pleasure or profit plain and easy to all. 

Catalogue of Strawberries, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, etc., free. 


O. W. BLACKNALL, 


President Continental Plant Co., 
No. 28 Strawberry Heights, Kittrell, N.C. 





RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 


H H. HARTLEY. 


“TyRO, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gent'emen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist. of or, 
recommended RHEUMACIDE. I 


bought one bottle and before using half 


of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me. Very resrectfully, 
(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi. 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson © unty. and represented his 
county in the last legislature. 

Rheumacide is th standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid subtstitutes, All drug- 
gittss lit. Price $1. 
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Are not profitable if yes buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
BEST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
eg utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
& mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 










mm 7-\ a J, | N.C. u. Ss. A. 





Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 

| pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these ty pe 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 
PHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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IF YOU WANT 


to know how PAGE Fences d tler from all others, 
read pages 20 and 2ZLin our catalog. Send for it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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passage of the act of 1777 could be 
taken up and sold in the same man- 
ner as those liberated after its pas- 
This law—which, by the way, 
seems to me to savor strongly of the 


sage. 


ex post facto principle—has this in- 
teresting proviso: “Provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall de- 
prive of liberty any slave, who hav- 
ing been liberated, and not sold by 
order of any court, has enlisted into 
the United 
States previous to the passing of this 





the service of this or 
act.” It will doubtless surprise many 
readers to learn that any negroes 
fought in the Revolution, but it is 
a fact nevertheless, and records of 
pensions paid these black soldiers 
may yet be seen in the Treasury De- 
partment here. 
THE 1753 SLAVE LAW. 

The General Assembly of 1758, 
which met at New Bern, amended the 
law of 1741 so as to prohibit any 
slave carrying a gun unless the mas- 
ter gave bond for his slave’s good be- 
havior. Even then no slave could ear- 
ry a gun after the housing of the 
crop, and not more than one slave 
on each plantation in crop season. 
Slaves discovered hunting with dogs 
could be whipped, not execeding 30 
lashes. 


THE PENALTY FOR KILLING SLAVES 


The Assembly of 1774 passed an 
important statute setting forth the 
For 


the first offence, the culprit was to 


penalty for murdering slaves. 


suffer one year’s imprisonment; for 
the second offense, the death penalty 
This act did not 
apply in the ease of outlawed or re- 


was prescribed. 


bellious slaves or slaves “dying under 
moderate correction.” 
It is interesting to 
the way, that this Assembly of 1774 
is the last whose acts are introduced 


observe, by 


by Latin references to George III. 
Its acts begin: “Anno Regni Georgii 
III, Regis Magnae Brittaniae, Fran- 
ciae, and Hibernia, Decimo Quarto. 
At an Assembly begun and held at 
New Bern the 20th day of March, in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of 
of our sovereign lord George the ITI, 
by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, ete., and in the year of 
our Lord,” ete. 

How very differently reads the in- 
troduction to the very next section 








of this book: “A Declaration of 
Rights. At a Congress of the Rep- | 


resentatives of the Freemen of the 
State of North Carolina, assembled 
at Halifax the 17th day of Decem- 


ber, in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Sev- 
enty-six, for the purpose of estab- 


form of 
government for the said State.” 


lishing a constitution or 


SLANES NOT TO 


SLAVE 


GROW TOBACCO— 
STEALIN‘+ 
A peculiar statute is that of 1777 
making it unlawful for any slave in 
Halifax, Northampton, Bute, Gran- 
ville, Edgecombe or Wake, to grow 
do 


not know just what was the object 


any tobacco for his own use. | 


of this measure, unless it was the de- 





sire of tobacco-growing slaveholders | 


| 


to avoid the competition of those | 


slaves whose masters permitted them 
to grow the weed. 


| 


The Assembly of 1778-79, which | 
met first at New Bern and then at | 


Halifax, passed a rigorous law 
against slave stealers. The death 


penalty was prescribed for all such 


criminals and for all persons ecarry- | 


ing free negroes out of the State for 
the purpose of selling them into slav- 
ery. 


DUTY ON IMPORTED SLAVES, 


Chapter 5 
cites that “the importation of slaves 
into this State is productive of evil 
consequences, and highly impolitic ;” 
it therefore imposes the following 
duties on all slaves brought into the 
State, whether by land or water; ne- 
groes under seven and over 40 years 
of age, 50 shillings; between 7 and 
12, or between 12 and 30 years, ten 
pounds. Slaves imported 
from Africa, whatever their age, 
were subject to a tax of five pounds 
each. The sixth section of this chap- 
ter also provides that “every person 
who shall introduce into this State 
any slave or slaves” from any of the 
free States should “enter into bond 
with sufficient surety in the sum of 
fifty pounds, current money, for each 
slave, for the removing of such slave 
or slaves” to the State from whence 
they were brought, within three 
months thereafter. 

It is also set forth in chapter 17 
of the Acts of 1786 that “many per- 
sons by crucl treatment of their 
slaves, cause them to commit crimes 
for which many of the said slaves 
are executed, whereby a very burden- 
some debt is unjustly imposed on the 
good citizens of the State; for rem- 


edy whereof” all former laws reim- | 


bursing masters of executed slaves 


at the public expense were repealed. | 


The next year, 1787, an aet was 
passed making it unlawful for any 
negro or mulatto to “entertain any 


slave in his or her house during the 


Sabbath, or in the night between sun 
set and sun rise” on penalty of 20 
shillings for the first offenee and 40 
shillings for each subsequent offence. 

In 1728 it was found necessary to 
enact a more stringent law against 
trading with slaves. All free per- 
sons trading with any slave without 
written permission from the master 
specitying the articles in question, 
were to be tined ten pounds for each 
offence. Slaves selling artieles with- 
out permission were to be reported 
to the justice of the peaee and given 
not over 39 lashes. 





DISASTROUS WRECKS. 
responsible — for 
many a railway wreek and the same 
eauses are making human wreeks of 
sufferers from Throat) and Lung 
troubles. But the advent of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds, even 
the worst ean be cured and 
hopeless resignation is no longer 
necessary. Mrs. Lois Cragg of Dor- 
chester, Mass.. is one of many whose 
life was saved. by Dr. King’s New 
Discovery. ‘This great remedy is 
guaranteed for all Throat and Lung 
diseases by all druggists. Price, 50¢, 
and $1,00, Trial bottles free, 


Carelessness is 


since 


Cases 


DID NOT KNOW SHE 
HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE 





Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 


_ Gertrude Warner Scott Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, 
Swamp-Root. 


of the Laws of 1786 re- | 


Women suffer untold misery because 
the nature of their disease 's not correctly 
understood; in many cases when doctor- 
ing, they are led to believe that womb 


| trouble or female weakness of some sort 


directly | 


| cer of the stomach, 


is responsible for their ills, when in fact 
disordered kidneys are the chief cause of 


| their distressing troub es. 


The mild and extraordinary effect cf 
the world famous hidne, and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
wonderful cufés of the most distressing 
cases. A trial will convince anyone— 
and you may have a sample bottle sent 
free, by mail. 


Among the many famous cuies of 
Swamp-Root reported in The  Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the one we publish this 
week for the benefit cf our readers, 
speaks in the highest terms of the won- 


| derful curative prorgerties of this great 


kidney remedy. 
Vinton. Iowa, July r5th, 1902. 

DR KILMER GO, Binghamton, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—My trouble began with 
pain in my stomach and back, so severe 
that it seemed as if knives were cutting 
me. I was treated by two of the best 
physicians in the county, and consulted 
another. None of them suspected that 
the cause of my trouble was kidney dis- 
ease. They all told me that I hed can- 
ard would die. I 
grew so weak that I could not walk any 
more than a child a month old, and I 
only weighed 90 pourds. One day my 
brother saw in a paper your advertise 


Sample 


ment of Swampt-Root, the great kidney 
remedy He bought me a bottle at our 
drug store and I took it. My fanily 
could see a change in me, for the better, 
so they obtained more, and I continued 
the use of Swamp-Root regularly. I was 
so weak and run down that it took con- 
siderable to build me up again. lam 
now well, thanks to Swamp-Root, and 
v eigh 148 pounds, and am keeping house 





Bottle of Swamp-Root 


for my hnsband and brother. Swamp- 
Roo cured me after the doctors had 
failed to do me a particle of good. 








MRS SCuTT. 


Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder 
trouble, or if there is a trace of itin your family history, send at once to Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Bingbamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, 
without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root ard a book teiling all about 
Swamp-Root, and containing many of the thonsands upon thousands of testimo- 
nial letters received from men and women cured. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co.,, 
Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you read this generous offer in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one dol'ar size bottles at the drug stores every- 


where. Don’t make any mistak-, but 
Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the ad tress, 


remember the name, Swamp Root, Dr. 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 








A Country School. 

Do you wish to put your boy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school, in a healthy 
locality? The Second Annual Sessic njof 
such a scho 1 will begin September 2, 
1902, at emou Sprirgs, in Moore County. 
Board and tu.tion both for §7.00 per 


month. ; ; 
For further information, address 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, N. C, 


Charlotte Next. 


Stammerer, DR. G. W. RANDOLPH, 
who is perhaps the greatest Voice Doctor 
on earth, will be at Arlington Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C , from the 5th of Novem- 
ber to ist of December. We have pub- 
lished numbers of letters from those who 
have been cured of stammering in Ral- 
eigh for the past sixty days, and we have 
seen and hearda number of them talk 
after treatment, and they are all well 
p'eased with the treatment received. We 
know Dr. Randolph personally. He is 
allright. We therefore advise all stam- 
merers to take his trestment —[Adv. ] 








In All the World id 

All the World JWANS’ AUGER 
For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes 
prospecting for al, et 
Sizes 4 to lin. $2.50, lin. 86, 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The Common Song. 


If it is never mine 
To be a brilliant star, 
Shall I, for shame, refuse to shine, 
Nor send one beam afar? 
The smallest star its perfect work 
hath done ; 
If it hath twinkled— 
Let me then be one. 


If it is never mine 
To be a mighty river, 
A rushing Rhone, a castled Rhine, 
Shall I lie still forever ? | 
A little brook beside a rose can run, | 
And make it blossom— 
Let me then be one. 


| of before them. 


preme moment. 
hovah, faithful to the very end, he 
was desirous of winning the perma- 
nent allegiance of the people to God, 
had so manifestly 
erowned his own life. 

Joshua first recounted the won- 
drous way in which God had led the 
early petriarchs. He next traced the 
evidences of the divine presence and 


whose blessing 


' power in the deliverance of Israel 


rl 


out of Egypt. Then he ealled their 
attention to the divine favor which 
had been shown in giving them the 
land of Canaan for their inheritance 
and subduing the inhabitants there- 


Finally, he be- 


| sought them to choose the Lord as 


If it is never mine 
To sing a lofty song, 
Shall I blot every lowly line, 
And, tuneless, move along? 
The common song the common folk | 
hath won, 
And soothed their sorrows— 
Let me then sing one. 
—Selected. 





NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL | 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER o9. 


Joshua’s Parting Advice. 


Joshua 24:15. . 


Golden Text.—Choose you this day | 
whom ye will serve. Joshua 24:15. 

The last words of a great man are 
always of interest to us, and it is, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that 
we take up in this lesson the final ad- 
dress of Joshua to the people of Is- | 
rael. 

The Career of Joshua.—There are 
few lives in the Old Testament which 
are more instructive to us, and con- 
cerning which we have such a full ac- 
count, as in the case of Joshua. For 
several weeks we have been following 
his footsteps as Israel’s leader in the 
conguest vf Canaan, and the princi- 
pal events of his life are still fresh 
in our minds and so need no rehear- 
sal here. Faithfulness to the Lord 
was inscribed, as it were, over every 
portion of his career, and in the hon- 
ored old age which he enjoyed we 
have av evidence of the fact that the 
steps of a good man are ordered by | 
the Lord. 


The Gathering 


at Shechem.—It 


was now about twenty-five years 
since the children of Israel had | 
crossed the Jordan River under 


Joshua’s leadership and begun to 
take possession of the Promised 
Land. The land was now fairly ¥ell 
subdued, though the Canaanites had 
not been completely destroyed, as the 
Lord had commanded, but still re- 
mained to vex and harass the Israel- 
ites in after years. 

It was at Shechem that Joshua 
called the people to meet him. This 
was a spot already hallowed by many 
sacred associations, for it was here 
that Abraham erected his first altar 
in Canaan, and here also upon their 
first entrance into Canaan the assem- 
bled tribes of Israel had listened to 
the solemn reading of the Law and 
had neerd the accompanying bless- 
ings end cursings pronounced from 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. 

A Choice of Vital Importance.— 
The purpose for which Joshua as- 
sembled the people was one of su- 


| of the world. 


| another without 


their God and to serve Him in all 


sincerity and truth. 

A Wise Decision.—The issue was 
fairly presented to the people of Is- 
rael; they knew that they must 


| choose between the gods of the Ca- 


naanites and the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. Joshua himself 
led them to the right decision, for he 
declared “as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord,” and with 
these words ringing in their ears, the 


| people said, “Therefore, will we also 
| serve the Lord, for he is our God.” 


Our Constant Alternative—The 


' same choice which was presented to 


| Israel is presented to us, and we must | ve 
| tions. 


1 


As a servant of Je- 


A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS. 
Prof. John Bach McMaster re- 


cently wrote to the editors of St. | 


Nicholas: “Thank you very heartily 
for the pleasure and profit St. Nicho- 
las brings to my boys.” 

Boys—and girls—are very much 
alike the world over. The delight 
and help that St. Nicholas is giving 
to Professor McMaster’s boys, and 
thousands of other girls and boys, 





| it holds for every girl and boy who 


| years ago, many weekly and monthly | 


ean understand English. 
Since the first number of St. Nich- 
olas was’ published, nearly thirty 


publications for children have come 
and gone, but St. Nicholas still holds 
its place, the unrivalled “prince of 
periodicals for young folks.” 


| never more enjoyed by its readers 


continually decide whether we will | 


serve the Lord or worship the things 
Our eternal destiny 
depend upon our making the right 
decision, and if we will but heed the 
parting advice of Joshua, we shall 
not hesitate to put ourselves on the 
Lord’s side. 





The Fire of Love. 


A minister said: “Suppose, some 
eold morning, you should go into a 


neighbor’s house and find him busy at | 1 > " 
| gin with January may receive the 


windows, scratching 
away, and should ask what he was 
up to, and he should reply, ‘Why, 
I am trying to remove the frost; 
but as fast as I get it off one square 
it comes on Would you 
not say, ‘Why, man, let your win- 


work on his 


another.’ 


| dows alone, and kindle your fire, and | 


And 


the frost will soon come off’? 


have you not seen people who try | 





to break off their habits one after | 


avail? Well, they 
are like the man who tried to scratch 
the frost Let 


the fire of love to God and man, kin- 


from his windows. 


| dled at the altar of prayer, burn in 


their hearts, and the bad habits will 
soon melt away.”’—Selected. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that seience has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Cureis the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 


Catarrh being a constitutional | 


Hall’s Catarrh | 


offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it | 


fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,0O. | 


gar Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


IF YOU WANT 


to know how PAGE Fences differ from all others, 
read pages 20 and 21lin our catalog. Send for it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 








than now, for in addition 
usual serial stories, short articles, 
ete., there is a department called 
“The St. Nicholas League,” in which 
the children themselves have an op- 
portunity to take part. There are 
said to be nearly fifty thousand chil- 
dren now belonging to the League, 


and prizes are given out each month | 


for the best stories, poems, draw- 
ings and photographs sent in by the 
young members. Any reader of St. 
Nicholas may become a member. 
St. Nicholas announces for 1903 


“The Story of King Arthur,” written | 


and illustrated by Howard Pyle, a 
companion story to his famous “Rob- 
in Hood,” but which readers of the 


manuscript think surpasses that in | 


the strength and interest of the nar- 


rative and beauty of the illustra- | 
stories by Miss | 


Two. short 


Aleott, written for her own little 


nieces and never before published, | 
Nicholas, | 
with other stories and articles by | 


will soon appear in St. 


the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 


Cabbage Patch,” by Ruth MecEnery | 


Stuart, Frank R. Stockton, Clara 
Morris, and seores of 
known writers. St. Nicholas makes 
a specialty of papers of informa- 
tion, richly illustrated articles on 
practical subjects, like the Navy 
Yard, the Assay Office, ete. 

The price of St. Nicholas is three 
dollars a year. The publishers an- 
nounce that new subscribers who be- 


November and December numbers 
free, and so begin the volume and 
get the commencement of all the 
serials. The publishers are The Cen- 


tury Company, Union Square, New 
. * > 


York. 


It was | 


to the | 


other well- | 


GOOD POSITION. 


PAY TUITION AFTER POSITION IS SECURED 


A worthy student from each postoftice may 
pay tuition without security after course is 
| completed and position is secured. For “Ap- 
| plication Blank A” and catalog, address 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUs. COL: EGR 
(write either place) Nashville, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Ft. Worth, Little Rock, Montgomery, 
Galveston or Shreveport. 


No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir. 

cular, - Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa, 


























(Tecumseh G 49283 ) 

POLAND CHINAS A limited number 
° of pigs by my fine 
| Pigs—** Tecumseh G”’ and *“ Monarch.” The 
two best strains of living hogs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs,and young Boars and 
Sows of allages. Send to headquarters and 
| get the best, from the oldest and largest herd 

of Poland Chinas in this State, at one-half 

Western prices. Address, J. B. GRAY, 

Fredericksburg, Va. 





We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
freereport on FRADE-A For free book, 


How to Secure’ RADE-MARK wats 


Patents and oO 


Ac 


PATENT OFFICE. 
WA SHINGTON.D.C. 


OPPUSITE.U. 











| LIKES THE SEWING MACHINE. 


Norton, S. C., Oct. 14, 1902. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir: -I have received the Al- 
liance sewing machine I ordered 
from you, in good order, and it gives 
perfeet satisfaction. It is the best 
machine J have ever seen for the 
price. I am well pleased with it, and 
I shall give you all my orders in the 
future for any machine I may need. 

Yours very truly, 


D. S. STRICKLAND. 








ry Farmer it North Carolin 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 


From now until January 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now— 


October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 
and secure their subscription. 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on his own account 
before December 1, (902, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 

Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE — 





THE COAL STRIKE ARBITRATORS. 





Who They Are and How They Are 
Working. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


thracite Coal Strike Commission, 


of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Monday afternoon, was 
extremely interesting. Promptly at 
2 o’clock the operators, headed by 
President Baer, entered the room 
which was already well filled with 
about 150 newspaper men and half 
as many spectators. <A brief interval 
before the Commission entered af- 
forded an opportunity to study the 
parties to the controversy, 
dent Mitchell, accompanied by Dis- 
trict-President Fahy and Dr. Weyl, 
an expert in the Geological Survey, 


having entered immediately after 


the operators. Mr. Baer does not look | would, and that he considered that 


the purse-proud, arrogant individual 
he has been depicted, but rather con- 
forms to the type of a Western rail- 
road man. He wears an almost con- 
stant smile which renders it difficult 
to read his thoughts. Mr. Wilcox, 
vice-president of the Delaware and 
Western, looks like a shrewd lawyer. 
John Mitchell is small and clean 
shaven and suggests the young divin- 
ity student. 
possessed and the greetings he ex- 
changed with the operators were affa- 
ble on both sides. The Commission 
entered with all the dignity of the 
Supreme Court, the audience rising 
as it did so. The session which last- 
ed barely two hours, was taken up 
with preliminary arrangements and 
it was determined that the Commis- 
sion should make 
tion of the mines 


a personal inspec- 
and homes of the 
miners to begin with this morning 
when the members will assemble at 
Scranton. 


Judge Gray, who was formerly a 
United States Senator, is the typical 
jurist. General Wilson sat through- 
out the session bolt upright and con- 
ducted himself with military bear- 
ing. Bishop Spaulding glanced from 
face to face with an alertness which 
suggested the nervous quickness of a 
fox terrier. Mr. Watkins, the man 
experienced in coal mining and sell- 
ing, suggests the railroad conductor, 
and Mr. Clark, who is a railroad con- 
ductor, might be mistaken for a law- 
yer, as might Mr. Parker, the Geolog- 
ical Survey mineralogist. 
of the 
with which the Commission will have 
to contend Mr. 


= : 
Some forecast 


furnished by 


was 


Baer’s statement that the operators | 
| black walnut is becoming more and 


could not be dealt with as an indi- 
vidual but each would present his 
own problems and their solution. He 
further said that a large number of 
operators were not represented be- 
fore the Commission and were not 
party to the agreement made with 
the President. An effort will be made 


to secure their attendance and par- | : ; é 

oe SORE unyielding to doctors and remedies 
sé . 

| for four years. 


ticipation in the work. 
objection would be made to Mr. 
Mitchell’s representing the miners, 





Presi-° 





He was calm and self- | 





difficulties | 


as a representative of the miners’ 
union. 


sion merely an investigation, but 
Judge Gray said that the President 


had pronounced it an arbitration. 


Thin Hest 1 . ite ie | Mr. Truesdale, about whose manner 
The first formal session of the An- | tore is a suggestion of bulldog ten- 


: : | acity, stated that his company, the 
which took place in the court room | 


D. L. and W., hoped their employes 
would appoint a committee to repre- 
sent them, that all differences should 
be taken up between the committee 
and their employers and only such as 
could not by them be settled should 
be brought to the attention of the 
Commission. He evidently desired to 
exclude Mitchell from participating 
the settlement and the latter frown- 
ed as Mr. Truesdale outlined his 
plan. General Wilson inquired if the 
tour of inspection of the mines would 
also afford the Commission an oppor- 
tunity to see how and where the 
miners lived, and Mitchell replied it 


most important, at which Baer made 
some remark to his fellow operators 
evidently expressing displeasure. 
Judge Gray presented a plan which 
had apparently been suggested by 
Mr. Mitchell. It was that each par- 
ty to the controversy appoint a rep- 
resentative and that these two com- 
pare any figures the operators had 
to offer with their books and then 
affix their attest thereto so that the 
actual figures might not be made the 
subject of disputation before the 
Commission. This would involve too 
great recognition of Mitchell, and 
might afford him or his representa- 
tive an opportunity to inspect too 
closely the operators’ books, there- 
fore Baer objected, as did the other 
operators by assent, and it was final- 
ly determined that the Commission 
should appoint an expert who should 
make such comparison and furnish 
the proper attest. A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1902. 





In sections where it will thrive, 
there is no better tree to plant in 
odd corners or waste pieces of land 
than the black walnut. I ean point 
to 500 acres within a radius of five 
miles of my place in Virginia made 


up solely of abandoned lots and va- | 
eant corners which have not had a} 


paying crop for twenty years, I 
should say, that could be well plant- 
ed to forest trees. In three years 


from the seed the black walnut will | 


take care of itself—it never calls 
loudly for any ecare——and if those va- 
eant lots had been planted to this 
tree twenty years ago, their trunks 
would have been large enough to en- 


| able a man to discount their com- 


mereial value. The wood from the 
more valuable; every time it swings 
around “into fashion,” it is worth 
twice as much as it was the couple 
of decades previous.—Guy E. Mitch- 
ell 





A RUNAWAY BICYCLE 
Terminated with an ugly cut on the 
leg of J. B. Orner, Franklin Grove, 
Ill. It developed a stubborn ulcer, 


Then Bucklen’s Ar- 
nica Salve cured. It’s just as good 


for Burns, Sealds, Skin Eruptions 
but that he could not be recognized 


and Piles; 25e. at all druggists. 


Mr. Thomas objected to the | 
use of the word “arbitration” as he 
considered the work of the Commis- | 


This cut is not the 
machine but sim- 
ply shows the man 
ner of fastening 
the steel rope to @ 
the eAeyer We & 
cannottell you } 
all about it - 
here. Our cat- 3 
alogue shows 
Full Line of 
Stump 
Pullers. 
testimonials, 
prices, ete. It 
will surprise $ 
and 
interest 
you. 





















Write for our free | 
76 page illustrate 
ed catalogue. 


or Trees. 


Our new 2-Horse 


Hawkeye 
is built for that pur- 
pose and does it 
rapidly and cheap- 
ly. A machine that 
will pull yellow pine 
Ma stumps wiil pullal- 
ba Most anything else. It 
is being used by many 
planters and most of 
the leading R. R. and 
levee contractors. It 
has 3 times the power 
. of our machines for or- 
. dinary work and pulls 
' 8 acres at a setting. 


Milne Mfg. Go,, 
878 Eighth St., 
Monmouth, Ub 


S Yellow Pine Stumps 


— 





FRUIT 


TREES. 


Peach and Apple Trees, Only 6 Cents Each. 


Order now before the choicest trees are gone. 


NEW AND RARE APPLES. 


Yellow Transparent, Pride of North 


Carolina, Lute’s Great Keeper, Esther, 


Angel’s Favorite, Shannon, Ark. Black, 


Coffee’s Seedling, Albemarle Pippin, 
Mammoth Black Twig, Paragon, Gragg, 
Rebel, John’s F. Winter, Catawba’s Fa- 
vor, Grimes’ Golden. 


SELECT APPLES. 


May, Red June, Summer Rose, Early 
Harvest, Astrachan, Yellow June, Early 


Ripe, Summer Queen, Summer P’rm’n, 


Washington, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, 
Moore’s Early, Moore’s Diamond, Nia- 
gara, Warden, Mertha A.. 
At 15 cents each: James, Scuppernong. 
At 20 cents, Green Mountain. 


Currants, '5 cents. 
Fay’s Prolific, White Grade, Cherry. 


Maryland, Maiden Blush, Horse, Red 
Cheese, Sine Qua Fon, Buckingham, 
Baltimore Red, Bonum. Merit, Gloria 
Mundi, Golden Russet, Harper’s Seed- 








ling, Sherrill, Edwards, Stevenson’s Win- 


ter, Blackburn, Wine Sap, Vandever, 
Keener Seedling, Limbertwig Red, Lim- 
bertwig Royal, Mississippi, 
Beauty, Gulley, Ben Davis, Shockley, 
Yates, Nansemond Beauty, Golden Win- 
ter, Yadkin Beauty, Nickajack, North 


Carolina Keeper, Red Beitigheimer, Del- 


aware Red Winter. 


CRAB APPLES. 
Red Siberian, Transcendent. 
NEW AND RARE PEACHES. 


Victor, Sneed, Triumph, Admira, 
Dewey, Greensboro, Crosby, Championl 
Amelia, Susquehannah Lady Ingold, 
Lemon Cling, Salway, Huit, Matthews’ 
Beauty, Elberta, Everbearing, Emma, 
Bell of Georgia, Carman, Bakara No. 3, 
Anne’s Perfection, Gordon. 


SELECT PEACHES. 


Amsden, Alexandria, Beatrice, Early 
Louise, Early Rivers, Flatters St. John, 
George IV., Foster, Red Rereripe, Craw- 
ford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Chinese 
Cling, O. M. Free, O. M. Cling, General 
Green, Wonderful, Indian, Health Cling, 
Stump the World, Steady, Picquit’s Late. 
Eaton’s Golden, Scott’s October. 





Pear Trees, 10, 1212 and fifteen cents 
each, according to size. From 3 to 4 feet 
Io cents; from 4 to 5 feet 12% cents; 
from 5 to 7 feet 15 cents. 

Wilder Early, Early Harvest, Clapp’s 


| Favorite, Bartlett, Lincoln Coreless, Ja- 
| pan Golden Russet, Koonce, Seckel, Le- 


Conte, Garber, Kieffer, Duchcss, Ver- 


| mont Beauty, Magnolia. 





Cherry Trees, 15 cents each. 

May Duke, Early Richmond, Dye- 
house, Governor Wood, Reine Hortense, 
Windsor, Centennial, Yellow Spanish, 
Montmorenci, Black Tartarian, B ack 
Eagle, Ostheime. 





Mulberries, 12%2 cents each. 
Downing Everbearing, Black English, 
White English. 





Plums, 15 cents each. 

Wild Goose, Abundance, Kelsery Ja- 
pan, German Prune, Burbank, Green 
Gage, Damson, Satsuma, Washington. 


Grapes, 4t 72 cents each. 


Perkins, Empire, Brighton Lady, Lady 


Virginia 





SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 










Crimson, choice .. $2.65 per bush. 
Late Crimson...... 5.00 as 
White Blooming 5.25 “ 
pO a eee . 5.Bd sd 
Red, prime.. . 6.70 id 
Red, choice.... . 6.90 i 
Sapling, prime. 6.75 bd 
Sapling, choice...... soe Ce « 
LAGGEFD OF ALIBIIB.....ccsrcscvccsese 6.85 bad 


GRASS SEED: 








PTIMOLDY, CHOICE...ccccesscoceseoeses 2.00 “ 
Orchard, prime... w. $1.55 “ 
OPCHATA, CHOICE: «.ccscssesacessansess 1.65 ad 
Tall Meadow Oat, choice........ 1.65 ae 
Kentucky Blue, fancy ........... 1.40 “ 


Red Top or Herds, prime, in 
ada ssseveuanadnababeieansetndnenes 
Red Top or 
clean, 
Perennial Rye 
Italian Rye. 


ROCIO oo cacccsrecacatescatnn 

SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 
MEUM: coaasessacenetervadsananchurssasirnceses $1.10 per bush. 
Red May oso eae “6 
Blue Stem or Purple Straw... 1.15 “s 
Beardless Fulcaster............... 1,20 nd 


Currells Prolific .... 








ee 6) ae fie a 
Bearded Varities— 

Bearded Fulcaster..............s06 1.15 at 

Dietz Mediterranean............. 1,20 bad 
SEED OATS: 

Va. Winter, or Turf, prime... .65 “ 

Va. Winter, or Turf, choice... .67 “ 

Red Rust Proof, choice.......... 52 as 
VETCH: 

TENET Oe TI, oc cosssssiescacsassscne 9 per b. 

English Winter.. 06 per b. 

Winter Rye............ «. 72 per bush. 

Rape, Dwarf Essex..............00 06 per b. 


21% bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other seeds include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
100 tbs. Keg Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 1% cts. per 
tb. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 11% cts. per b. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, ete., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, whocontributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and | will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, ete., ete. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give me a list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


105 West Martin Street, 
(Academy of Music Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


i4 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPL 


The Raggedy Man. 
Oh, the Raggedy Man! 


for Pa 

An’ he’s the goodest man ever you 
saw!. 

He comes to our house every day 

An’ waters the horses an’ feeds ’em 
hay, 

An’ he opens the shed—an’ all ’ist 
laugh 

When he drives out our little old 
wobble-ly ealf ; 

An’ nen, ef our hired girl says he 
ean, 

He milks the cows fer ’Lizbuth Ann. 

Ain’t he a’ awful good Raggedy 
Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


He works 


W’y, the Raggedy Man—he’s ’ist so 
good 

He splits the kindlin’ an’ chops the 
wood, 

An’ nen he spades in our garden, too, 

An’ does most things ’at boys can’t 
do. 

He clim’ed clean up in our big tree 

An’ shooked a’ apple down fer me, 

An’ nother’n, too, fer ’Lizbuth Ann, 

An’ nother’n, too, fer the Raggedy 

Man. 

he a’ awful kind Raggedy 

Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


Ain’t 


An’ the Raggedy Man, he knows most 
rhymes, 

An’ tells ’em, ef I be good, some- 
times. 

Knows ’bout Giunts an’ Griffins an’ 
Elves, 

An’ the Squidgicum-Squees ’at swal- 
lers therselves. 

An’ wite by the pump in our pas- 
ture lot 


He showed me the hole ’at the Wunks 


is got, 

*At lives way deep in the ground, an’ 
can 

Turn inter me er ’Lizbuth Ann. 


Ain’t he a funny old Raggedy Man? | 


Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


The Raggedy Man—one time when he | 
Was makin’ a little bow-’n-arry fer | 


me, 

Says, “When you’re big like 
Pa is, 

Air you goin’ to keep a fine 
like his, 

An’ be a rich merchant, an’ 
fine clothes? 

Er what air you go’n’ to be? 
ness knows!” 


your 


Good- 


An’ nen he laughed at ’Lizbuth Ann, | 


An’ I says, “’M goin’ to be a Rag- 
gedy Man! 
I’m ’ist goin’ to be a nice Raggedy 
man; 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man!” 
—James Whitcomb Riley: 





Eight Puzzles. 

Feet have they, but they walk not 
—(Stoves). 

Eyes have they, but they see not— 
(Potatoes). 

Teeth have they, but they chew not 
—(Saws). 

Noses have they, but they smell not 
—(Teapots). 

Mouths have they, but they taste 
not—(Rivers). 

Hands have they, but they handle 
not—(Clocks). 

Ears have they, but they hear not 
—(Cornstalks). 

Tongues have they, but they talk 
not—(Wagons).—Golden Days. 


A TREACHEROUS WIND hits 
you in the back, and the next morn- 
ing you have lumbago. Rub well and 
often with Perry Davis’ Pain-killer, 
and you will be astonished to find 
out how quickly all soreness is ban- 
ished. 


two. 


store | 


wear | 


A Pet Bullfrog. 


Mr. D. L. Arey’s young son, of 
about seven years, has accomplished 
an unusual feat in taming a bull- 
frog. months sinee, Mr. 
Arey went seining and caught sev- 


Several 
eral bullfrogs. He took them home 
and his little son, upon seeing them, 
determined to make a pet of a large 


frog. The boy immediately set about 


| cultivating friendship with the frog, 


and in a short while his frogship was 
on terms of the closest intimacy 
with his little master. Now the boy 
2alls the frog, and he answers to any 
command. He gives utterance to a 
particular order, and the frog be- 
gins to croak. Another order causes 
the frog to jump into a wagon in 
which little Arey takes him for a 
drive each day. The frog is as much 
a pet as a kitten, and is thoroughly 
domesticated.—Salisbury Sun. 





A Strange But True Story of Old Times. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Once a slave ship was wrecked 
down on the North Carolina coast 
and six slaves escaped. They trav- 
eled west after they landed and came 
to Raleigh. 

The Sheriff of Wake County put 
them in jail for some one to come 


, and claim them, but after a time all 


of them died of jail fever, except 
The Sheriff then released these 
two and gave them land, on which 


| they built a log hut and farmed. 


The people called the slaves Mark 
and Will. Mark was a tall black man 
and had been a cannibal when in 


Africa. 


Will was a short, yellow man and 
had a dog that he was very fond of, 
| for it had come with him from 
| Africa. 
One day one of the Sheriff’s grand- 
| daughters went to the cabin to see 
the farm. Will told her to go up into 
' the loft and get some pop-corn. She 
went, much startled 
when Mark grabbed her by her long 
yellow plait. She screamed and Will 
came in just in time to keep Mark 
from murdering her. He had not 
forgotten his life as a cannibal, and 
wanted to taste human flesh again. 
This was the last, though not the 
first time, that the children visited 
the cabin. Mark used to file his 
teeth in true cannibal style. 

Not long after this event Mark 
died, and the inhabitants of the com- 
munity were not sorry, for they were 
all afraid of him. 

When the circus came to Raleigh, 
Will was allowed to go, but instead 
of enjoying himself, he wept because 


but was very 


he was homesick at seeing an ele- 
phant. 

When Will died he was buried sit- 
ting up, and in the grave a bag of 
parched corn and a walking stick 
were put. Ilis dog was also killed 
and put in the same grave. Will had 
asked to be buried in this way, for 
he thought he would go straight over 
to his own home in Africa, and want- 
ed his dog with him. 

LEONITA D. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Riches are parents of eternal eare. 
| —Blacklock. 


‘immediately begins to devour the 


ABOUT MUD-DAUBERS. 
How the Well-Known Wasp Comes into | 
Life Well Provided For. 


An interesting tenant of the farm 
is the mud-dauber, the best known of 
the solitary wasps, whose nests are 
found stuck to the rafters in the at- 
tie and outbuildings, or to a nail in 
the wall or in an old coatsleeve be- 
hind the- door. She places several 
eells about an inch long side by side 
or on tiers above another without re- 
gard to regularity. As she toils she 
sings squeaky little solos in a high 
key which sounds like a tiny circular 
saw as it issues from a piece of hard 
wood. The moment the industrious 
little mason has completed the cell 
she sets about to fill it with spiders, 
all of the same species, of which it 


takes eighteen on an average. On 
one of these an egg is deposited 


which soon hatches into a grub and 


feast of paralyzed spiders. When it 
has eaten all, it spins a dark-brown 
covering for itself which is about 
transparent. At the proper time it 
breaks through the walls of its mud 
house and proudly jerks its pretty 
steel-blue wings with the same grace- 
ful flirt as did mother while she was 
busily engaged with her nest-build- 
ing.—Country Life in America. 





Writing us regarding the note 
about the Chicago Young People’s 
Weekly in The Progressive Farmer 
two weeks ago, its publishers say: 
“We note that you have put the 
price of our paper at 50 cents a 
year; this is correct when ordered 
in clubs of three or more sent to 
one person, but single subscriptions 
are 75 cents a year.” 





Condensed, Accurate, Helpful. 


[Its publishers have not asked it, 
but it gives us pleasure to endorse 
every word of the following an- 
nouncement sent us by the Youth’s 
Companion. It is a paper that is 
sure to brighten every home it en- 
ters, and to interest, entertain and 
ennoble every boy or girl that reads’ 
it.—Editor. | 


Healihy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
og littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMUIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

Positive in action, Bottleiy meil, 25e 
E.&S. FREV, Baitimore, Md. 




























NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—W B. Fleming Ridgeway, War 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ( ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County, 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. ‘ 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M, 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. 
Beaufort County. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, 
Graham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 


Lane, Aurora, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G'aham, Warrenton. 
Dr. J. E. Pe:son, Pikeville, 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sher- 
man, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J ¥F. culliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H, Keck. 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Coue, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





read The 


it is 


The busiest people 
Youth’s Companion because 
condensed, accurate and helpful. 

Its weekly summary of important 
news is complete and trustworthy. 

Its editorial comment on political 
and domestic questions is non-parti- 
zan; it aims to state facts in such a 
way that the busiest person can use 
them as the basis of an intelligent 
opinion. 


It retlects on every page the whole- | 
home-loving, | 


some, industrious, 
home-making side of American life, 
the life of noble aims and honorable 
ambitions. 


A twenty-eight-page Prospectus of | 
Youth’s | 


the 1903 volume of The 
Companion and sample copies of the 


paper will be sent free to any ad- | 


dress. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
144 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Love Him and keep him for thy 
friend who, when all go away, will not 
forsake thee, nor suffer thee to perish 

| in the end.—Thomas a Kempis. 


Piesident—J. A, Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
Tr. asurer—C. B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. B. Parker, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F. Lamb, 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


8S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Eve 
retts; (2) EK. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; 
(3) Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
| (6) A. T. McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P 
McKae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tonia; (9) W. A. Greham, Machpelah; (1() 4 
| Cannon, Hors: Shoe, 
Howard Browning, Littleton. 
J.R Joyce, Reidsville, 
G. E. Flow, Monroe, 
J.C. Ray, Boone. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 
Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, Hotanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curaior. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








_WOMAN’S WORK _ 


One Day at a Time. 


| 


We carry too often the burden that | 


ne’er ; 

Was meant for this day, nor the 
next day to bear; 

How often we borrow the ills we de- 
plore, 

And shrink from the woes that ne’er 
darken our door! 


Such worry’s a sin; let’s be done | 


with the crime, 
By living one day, just one day at 
a time. 


Then let the to-morrows stand wait- 
ing, I say, 

And deal with each 

name is to-day. 

The best preparation the future can 
ask 


one when its 


rather tame for the window-garden | 


compared with the wonderful and 


| 


irregular forms which one finds in | 


the Japanese section. 


I like one or | 


two in the “poodle dog” style, my- | 
self, with some of the “cold slaw,” 


and a few of the lawless types af- 
fected by the foot-ball devotees. 
Buy these plants now, if you like, 
and enjoy them while they last. Or, 
if your purse be meager, make up 
your list of varieties and give your 


| order now for young plants to be 
| delivered by your local florist next | 


| keep them moderately dry. 


Is doing one’s best with to-day and | 


its task. 
Life’s highest and best—that’s the 
peak we must climb 


y fai otsteps > day at a! 3 : 
at eee Sottepe ONS Hay | these plants start into lively growth, 


time. 
—Selected. 





(CHRYSANTHEMUM GROWING. 





Some Timely Suggestions for the Home 
Window Garden. 

The hardy or outdoor chrysanthe- 

mums do not appeai to everybody. 


Still less do the old-fashioned “but- | 


tons,’ or Chinese’ varieties, with 
flowers only half 


For 


small” or “too easy.” 


an inch across. 


most people these are “too 


hand, it is impracticable to raise 
huge exhibition flowers in the home 


On the other | 


window; and even if one could, it | 


would not be worth the while. <A 
chrysanthemum 
foot across is too much like cabbage. 
As a rule, a Japanese chrysanthe- 
mum is at its best when its flower 
measures inches Two 


six across. 


eight inches or a | 


inches either way from this opti- | 


mum, sueh distinet types as Tora 


May or June in three-inch pots, 


at a cost of ten or fifteen cents each. 


If you keep some plants over the | 


winter, put them in the cellar and 
This is 
their resting time; therefore, do not 
water them too much, but, on the 
other hand, do not let 
“dust-dry.” In the 


them get 
spring, when 


you ean propagate them freely by 
taking “slips.” It will hardly be 
worth while to set out the old plants 
in the garden. The cuttings will 
give you better bloom, as a rule. 
Any one ean raise good chrysan- 
themum plants from cuttings at 
home. Chrysanthemum cuttings are 
almost as easy to strike as gerani- 
ums. However, you would better use 
clean sand instead of soil. When 
the cuttings are rooted, plant them 
in two-inch pots; later shift them to 
threes and then to fours. For the 
best results two more shifts are de- 
sirable. You will probably get bet- 
ter results by keeping the plants in 
pots all the time, instead of letting 
them grow freely in the garden.— 
From Country Life in America. 





Keep Young. 


The middle-aged woman needs to 


| keep a sharp lookout upon herself. 


and Good Gracious tend to lose their | 


character. 
any other variety of the same color, 


They might as well be | 


because their individuality vanishes. | 


A five-inch flower is a good ideal for 
the amateur when he desires a few 
single-stemmed plants. But for solid 
satisfaction there is nothing like a 
group of bushy little plants in six- 
inch pots, each plant having ten or 
a dozen flowers averaging four inches 
in diameter. How they brighten the 
dining-room on dark November days, 
and what a cheery message they 
fling to the friendly passer-by! 
Now is the best time in the year 


to select the varieties. Nobody’s 


judgment in such a matter is as good | 


as yours. You know what colors you 


like—what sizes and shapes. Re- 
member that blank 
devoid of chrysanthemums are com- 
ing, and do not trust to others to 
prescribe for you. 


eleven 


Look about for 
some of the less common types—the 
single forms—Mizpah, for instance, 
which makes 


covered 


charming pot-plants, 


with a hundred or more 
daisy-like flowers in various colors. 
Try some of the anemone 
types—the pompon-anemone, large- 
flowered 


three 


and Japanese—their high 
centers are always quaint and full 
of interest. The large Chinese and 
the Japanese incurved sections, with 
their eompact globular blossoms, are 





months | 


standing still 
mentally, of leaning at thirty or for- 
ty upon very brittle opinions and 
ideas formed at twenty years of age. 
Too many girls stop short in their 
edueation when they leave school. 
Life is one long course of education. 
It is never wise to adopt the notion 
Every 


There is danger of 


that cne an stop learning. 
day has its lessons. 


= 





WINCHESTER) 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


ce URING our 30 years of gun making, we have 
2 discovered many things about ammunition that 
no one could learn in any other way. Our 
discoveries in this line, together with years of 
experience manufacturing ammunition, enable us 
to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
and exact in size; being made and loaded in a modern 
manner by skilled experts. If you want the best 
& INSIST UPON HAVING WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 

















Winter Turf Oats. 


2 TO 500 BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER TURF OATS FOR SEED. 
2,000 BUSHELS TEXAS RAISED R. P. OATS. 

1,000 BUSHELS OKLAHOMA RAISED R. P, OATS. 

100 BARRELS MULLETS, 100 pounds guaranteed to every barrel. 
900 ROLLS 2-POUND BAGGING. 

2,200 BUNDLES COTTON TIES. 





We are alsc General Agents in North and South Carolina for the 

ACME PEANUT ROASTER. $17.50 is the price delivered at 
your station. The Retail Store could hardly afford to be without 
one, a8 they are big money-makers. Write for our circular de- 
scribing this Roaster. 


LD. L1. Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 
118 to 124 N. Water ‘Street, 








-WILMINGTON, N. 0. 








Men ‘ stay young” longer than wo- | 


men. Verhaps it is because a man 


twenty-one years old knows that he | 
knows nothing, in the world’s opinion | 


anyway. He is just preparing to run 
a race over a course untried by his 
feet, though trodden by millions of 
others. fe steadies himself, looks 
about him, and reflects that if he is 


to keep in the race he must have his | 


eyes wide open all the time, and learn 
how to rum as he goes. 

The yourg woman usually consid- 
ers thac with her college diploma in 
hand s.ivenuous mental application 
and effort come to an end. With the 
young inan school and college are 
preparations only for the activities 
and achievements of maturity. The 
phenomenally _ brilliant 


or woman. ‘Joo early development is 
not a favorable augury. The great 


undergrad- | 
uate is seldom heard of again—man | 


school is the school of life, with a | 


course of study covering three-score 
years and ten. It is those who are 
recognized torees during the last 
half of this schooling who are of ac- 
count in the world.—September Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 


Ci:cular of Information Free! 


Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 
LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH 10, 1993. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 


These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 
ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. They are tothe 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 








Stock Raising 
Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 


Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


A circular of information giving full description of 
the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


A. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh, N.C. 


Care of Boilers and Engines 
Feeds and Feeding 

Breeds and Breeding 

Stock Judging 


Entomology | TRAINING AND Hpvcarion. ¥ 
Soil Study _No Examinations Required 
Farm Crops BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Erc., FOR 
Farm Chemistry | WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00. 3 ::: 
| 











Offer Extra Special. 


—a 0 


HON. W. J. BRYAN,"twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take .or 
would like to subscribe_for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER __!sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 


By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........ piagieletate $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
The Commoner 

The Progressive Farmer Together one year O40 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 


criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C.° 
OFFICE: 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year 


Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, 3 months...............0008 








106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 











SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “] Jan. 
02,’ shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. 03,” to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two. weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 











A WORD IN SEASON. 


Indian Summer. 


October winds his parting horn 
O’er mead and fallow far away, 
And through the fields of ripened 


corn 
The blackbird chants his virelay. 

The thistle-seeds are on the wing, 
The milkweed’s pod is bursting 


wide, 
The lone cicadas drone and sing 
Along the crisping country-side. 


The sumach’s plume of coral-red 
Is slowly changing into brown; 
The elm its yellow leaves has shed, 


Mr. J. O. Loftin, of Duplin Coun- 


| ty, who ealled to see us while attend- 


ing the Fair, says that the farmers 


| in the Mt. Olive section are in bet- 


ter condition than for several -years 
past. Mr. Loftin exhibited some very 
fine pecans grown on his own planta- 


tion. 





The triple newspaper alliance, oth- | 
] pa} 


erwise the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, comprising the Biblical Re- 
eorder, Raleigh Christian Advocate 
and The Progressive Farmer, now 
have a plant of which they may be 
justly proud, and the change of their 


papers to a 16 page magazine form | 
They | 


makes a decided improvement. 
are now perhaps the handsomest pa- 
pers in the State, typographically 
and otherwise. The gentlemen who 
have the management of the papers 
have just cause for hearty congratu- 
lations for their progressive step.— 
Raleigh Times. 





No less than eight illustrated arti- 


magazine issue of the Outlook, which 
has also several full-page portraits 
of men of the day. The issue econ- 
tains, in addition to what may be 
called its magazine articles, the usual 
full and carefully prepared history 
of the world for a weck, editorials 
on current topics of great impor- 
tance, reviews of books just publish- 
ed, and much other matter. It is to 
be remembered that the Outlook ap- 





And duller grows the maple’s 
crown. 
The autumn zephyr sobs and sighs 
As autumn winds grow bleak and 
bare; j 
A threatening gloom is in the skies, 
And dark forebodings fill the air. 


But lo! the Indian Summer comes 
With lissome grace through bower 


pears fifty-two times a year, and 
that the twelve large illustrated Mag- 
azine numbers are included in the 
general subscription. 





our well-known 
sheep correspondent, had on exhibi- 
tion at the State Fair 17 head of 


Samuel Archer, 





and brake. 
The drowsy cricket hears and hums, 
A thousand throats the echoes 
wake. 
With bosky step she flutters by 
Like some fair dryad of the world, 
And floods the ready earth with joy, 
And fills her lap with gleaming 
gold! 


She spreads a canvas o’er the plain, 
And colors with artistic hand 
Each rock and grove and winding 

lane, 
Each hill and spire and pebbled 
strand. 
She ’broiders with a scarlet thread 
The ivy on the blasted pine, 
And ripening clusters overhead 
She purples on the woodland vine. 


Above the sky her pennon floats, 
And leaves a glamour in its wake; 
She turns the fleecy clouds to boats, 
And sails them on a sapphire lake. 
She tips with gilt the slender reeds 
That fringe the laughing rivulet, 
And strings the dogwood’s crimson 
beads 
Like jewels on a carcanet. 


But Winter strides upon his way, 
And, like a freelance, fieree and 
bold, 
He flings himself upon his prey, 
And robs them of their shining 
gold. 
‘The naked woodlands quake with 
fright, 

And bend before his ruthless raid, 
And Nature sends a robe of white 
To hide the havoc he has made! 
—Helen Whitney Clark, in the No- 
vember Women’s Home OCom- 

panion. 


sheep from the Gibson, Adaholdt & 


Tredell County. 
curiosity 


They were almost a 
everybody, kept 
friend Archer busy answering ques- 


to 


and 


| tions. 
26 to 2914 pounds of wool and ewes 
shearing 12 to 16 pounds that sold in 
| North Carolina at 18 cents 
pound, according to Mr. 
seemed to astonish almost everybody. 
of several 
sales he made at Greensboro and at 
| Raleigh. He also states that he and 
other parties are offered a flock of 
1,600 in Kansas and about half of 
them are already engaged. 
are all brought it will bring 
North Carolina about 20,000 pounds 
of fine merino wool to be shared next 


per 
Archer, 


| Mr. Archer informs us 


cles are to be found in the November | 





Archer flock of American Merinos in | 


Rams that actually sheared | 


If these | 
into | 


spring, and the Chatham Manufac- 


turing Co., at Elkin, N. C., agrees to 
take the wool at not less than 18 
cents a pound. 
Mr. already 
made with these fine sheep, for we 


progress Archer has 


We here notice the | 


are glad to encourage all such efforts. | 


| Cottonseed, per bushel 


“$19 


| Mr. T. B. Parker, Raleigh, N 


The flock had no competition except | 


in sweepstakes, which it took, and | 


also the class premiums. 
er has contributed many 
to The 
Farmer, and will gladly answer any 
inquiries that our readers may send 
us. 


sheep articles Progressive 





| Separators. 
| Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 


Mr. Arch- | 
excellent | 


To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Book “Business Dairying” and 


The man who would make the | 
management of the public schools of 
a city, or of anywhere, subservient 
to partisan or factional polities, is 
not a man to trust. He is too mean 
to be entitled to the respect or the 
confidence of any class of citizens, 
and the party that would consent to 
or profited by such a thing, or the 
faction, is fit for only one thing on | 
earth, and that is the scorn and con- 


tempt of good men and women, and 


of the children against whose inter- 
ests it is waging a mean war.—Knox- 
ville Journal and Tribune. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 
Raleigh, N. C., November 1, 1902. 
Receipts ............. ie 
EPCOS tOAQY ccc: <-.<seesess 
Price this day last year 
Reeeipts this season .... 
Receipts last season . 








35 bales 
734@8 
7% 


7,068 
3,095 


21 





CHARLOTTE 

Charlotte, N, C., Novembei 
OR TONE, co ecasccos esis sys 
Chickens—spring . 
Hens—per head... 
Eggs 
BeesWak ......:5:-5- 
Turkeys. ...... 
AON 055 ns 
Ducks 
Wheat... ... So Sowa Guanes 
Wheat—seed ... 
Oats:...... 


PRODUCE, 
a 


< 


1902. 


75 @ 


#1 


00 
1 @ 22 
28 @ 30 
Rvear-dssyecssasteare 18 

22 
121 
90 


20 @ 


10 @ 


bates 88 
20 
60 (a 
10 


80 (a 


90 


| RBS Ae 


65 |@ 


Le somben anes Oo 
Sta 
Y«@ 

40 (a 
10 


2@ 


Skins—ealf...... 
Hides—dry salt ........ 
Tallow--unrendered 


1 
“4 





DOESN’T RESPECT OLD AGE. 

It’s shameful when youth fails to 
show proper respect for old age, but 
just the contrary in the case of Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills. They eut 
off maladies, no matter how severe 
and irrespective of old age. Dys- 
pepsia, Jaundice, 
tion all yield to this perfect Pill; 
25e. at all druggists. 











-80 For 
200 Egg 
JINCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


‘GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 





BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902, WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 
Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
} bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free, 
Bostrom, Brady Ilfig. Co., 
8144 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FURS 








ano SHEEP PELTS 70 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL GO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RITE FOR CIRCULARS 








THE OLD STORY: “GIVES EN- 
TIRE SATISFACTION.” 
Sawyersville, N. C., Oct. 27, 1902. 

he, 
Dear Sir:—I write to ask if you 
2an furnish needles for the Alliance 
High-Arm Sewing Machine, the 
price per dozen, ete. We are using | 
the Alliance Sewing Machine, bought 
of the Business Ageney about nine 
years ago. This is the first time we | 
have had to buy repairs for it. The 
machine has given entire satisfac- 


tion. 


J. ©. BULLA. | 


Respectfully, 





TO STATE FAIR VISITORS! 


A. B. STRONACH CO. 


Buying or visiting you will be cordi- 
ally welcomed in our kouse. Anything 
that you do not wish to be troubled with 
at the: Fair Grounds wilt be taken care of 
free of charge. 





The Best at the Most 
Economical Prices in 


DRESS GOODS, 
Notions, Coat Suits, Furs, Shoes, Ete, 


A. B. STRONACH CO., 





Fever, Constipa- | 


| you want. 








*Phones 117. 


218 FAYETTEVILLE ST., To 
216 WILMINGTON S8T. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Italian Queens for Sale. 
$1 O00 Each. 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 
bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 


| better results than any $2 or $3 Queen you ever 
| purchased will return your money. 
| sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 


Also, can 


hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 

tion, and in fact everything you need to make 

bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Queens 

to get fine results next spring. Write for what 
Enclose stamp. 

Ww. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 


SEABOARD 


Ar LINE RaILway 





“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the Soutb 
and Svouthwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nia a:.d Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 














States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARS. 
Daily Batts 
No. 31 No. 3 
uv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamlet, * 70 am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, - * 93;am 10am 
4v Columbia, #6 103ss;am 1l1(5am 
Ar Savannah #6 2liupm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 700pm 9l5am 
Ar Tamova « 645am 645 pm 
No. 33. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 855 pm 
Ar Hamlet, " 700am 730 pm 
Ar Wilmington, sd ES ae 
Ar Charlotte, « ‘8am 1082 pm 
Ar Atlanta,t{ 85 pm Tham 
Ar Axugusta, gp BTID coanaseseseses 
Ar Macon, Cof Ga 72%)pm 1135am 
Ar Montgomery, A& WP...920 pm 625 pm 
4r Mobile, Ala. L @ N......... 255 @ MM ......ceoee oon 
Ar New Orleans, L & N...... oo FSB BIN ccccccceeeneees 
4Ar Nashville, NC @St.L..4t¢ am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, a 415 pm 83 ap 
8. 
SSE SET AE No. 32 No. 33 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 13am lliidam 
Ar Norlina, = 382am 1:5 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, ‘“ 7l5am 63) pm 
No, 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 13;am 11% am 
Ar Norlioa, bd 8-2am i2 pm 
sr Ri hmend, ei 6€3.am 4f5 pm 
Ar Washington, PRR........1010 am 836 pm 
ar New York, Q DSS Tapenae Ee 
Ar Baltimore, $ 12am 1125 pm 
Ar Philadelpnia, ‘‘ 13% pm 2586am 
Ar New York, “ 413 pm 63040 
Ar Washington, N& WSB,. .- 6558 
ar Baitimore, BS P Co........ .......-. 264 &W 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&N,546 pw slam 
ar New Your. bad £15 pm kaw 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday (b) Easterp 


Time 


sonnections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
| 41] F.orida Kast Coust points and for all points 
in Texas, Mexico and California, 


TRAINS ARRIVE 
Foil 


AT RALEIGH AS 


Os: 








49am 
385 pm 
724am 
| INR RAs sk Benes ee a 130am 
| No. 88 at.... . 1VaD 
| ISN «iss csscsannvaactnan’ ROAR TN HF 13am 
| 
| Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 


man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


C. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
Raleigh, N. 0. 
H. 8. LEARD, 7. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. 0. 
Yarboro House Building, 








